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ABSTRACT 



This training module focuses on cross cultural support 
services to individuals with disabilities and their families, and is part of 
a training series for paraprof essionals working with students who have 
disabilities. The module is comprised of two components, a facilitator's 
guide and a student guide. The facilitator's guide provides the full text of 
the student's edition as well as chapter goals to be accomplished by 
students, an outline of topics covered in each text section, materials 
necessary to teach each chapter (such as transparencies, handouts, and 
supplemental readings) , discussion questions, suggested activities to be 
completed by students outside of class, and lists of resources (many in 
Minnesota). Individual chapters cover the following topics: (1) an 

introduction to diversity and direct service; (2) a cultural self-evaluation; 
(3) institutional cultural competence; (4) individual cultural competence; 

(5) looking at similarities and differences; (6) using culturally sensitive 
and inclusive language; (7) being a culturally competent paraprof essional ; 
and (8) moving forward on a culturally competent journey. Appendices provide 
a glossary and list of resources. (Contains 19 references.) (DB) 
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About the 

Facilitator’s Outline 



This training module contains a facilitator’s outline designed to 
assist instructors as they plan and prepare to teach the content of 
this course. The oudine provides overviews of each chapter which 
include: 

• Chapter goals to be accomplished by students. 

• Materials necessary to teach each chapter including transpar- 
encies, supplemental readings, etc. 

• Discussion questions to facilitate class lectures and discussions. 

• Topics to be covered in each section. 

• Activities to be completed by students both in and out of class. 

These items are the same as those appearing in the outside 
margins of the facilitator’s edition of this module. The discussion 
and activity notes, and answers to activity questions, appear in the 
facilitator’s edition only - they do not appear in the students’ edi- 
tion. The text, however, is the same in both. In some cases, the dis- 
cussions and activities may have been abbreviated in this oudine, 
but provide the same basic information as it appears within the 
context of the chapter. 

This oudine can be used when planning lessons. It is a good 
idea to read through the oudine before using it for instruction, in 
order to know what to expect and learn how the material is tied 
together. 

This module contains everything you will need to present the 
material; transparency masters and activity handouts are included. 
The content of this module is based on a training series piloted in 
1993 by Hutchinson Technical College in Hutchinson, Minnesota. 
Because of this, many references are specific to Minnesota’s school 
and social service systems. We encourage instructors located in 
other states to replace the Minnesota specific information with in- 
formation more relevant to their state. 
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Chapter 1 

An Introduction to 
Diversity & Direct Service 

Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Define cultural diversity. 

• Define cultural sensitivity. 

• Define cultural competence. 

• Explain why it’s important to provide culturally sensitive di- 
rect services. 

• Identify appropriate strategies to learn how individuals and 
families prefer to be identified. 

• Identify five essential elements of cultural competence and 
where they fall on the cultural competence continuum. 

• Identify where the agency in which you work falls on the cul- 
tural competence continuum. 

• Identify the basic components of understanding culture. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 1.1 -1.7 

• Overhead projector 

Section Is Terminology & Definitions... 



Activity 1 

Show the video A Recipe for Life. It illustrates what has been dis- 
cussed in the importance of exploring and celebrating diversity. 



Chapter 2 

Who Am I Culturally ? 

Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Recognize the how culture affects day-to-day activities and 
self-identification. 

• Identify your own cultural identity. 

• Understand how one’s own cultural history and identify can 
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influence the way in which we interact with others. 

• Identify at least three ways to learn more about own cultural 
background and heritage. 

• Identify at least two ways we can learn about other cultures. 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Define and provide an example of organizational or institu- 
tional bias. 

• Identify ways in which the media foster institutional bias. 

• Identify at least two examples of organizational or institu- 
tional bias within the developmental disabilities service de- 
livery system. 

• Provide examples of how the principles of normalization and 
age-appropriateness can be misinterpreted and can result in 
culturally insensitive services being provided to individuals 
and families. 

• Provide examples of cultural bias in the rules and regulations 
which govern many services to people with disabilities. 

• Provide examples of cultural bias in the assessment and plan- 
ning process for people with disabilities. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 3. 1-3.6 

• Overhead projector 

Section 2: Media Bias 



Activity 1 

This activity requires the presentation of a videotape of a news 
or entertainment program which illustrates institutional bias. 
Biases could include illustrations of racism, handicapism, gen- 
der preferences, heterosexism, classism, etc. It’s important to 
remember that media biases are often subtle. Therefore, you 
will need to watch possible programs and analyze the content 
for bias. An example of a bias and stereotyping in the news may 
be a series of news broadcasts which show African Americans in 
reporting of crime while depicting European Americans in all 
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other “positive” news stories. Another example could be a televi- 
sion program that only shows American Indians in “traditional” 
dress, drunk on the streets, or disrupting “the peace.” 



Chapter 4 

Individual Cultural 
Competence 

Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Identify their own cultural biases. 

• Define racism and give examples of racist behavior. 

• Define heterosexism and give examples of heterosexist behavior. 

• Define sexism and give examples of sexist behavior. 

• Define handicapism and give examples of common bias to- 
ward people with disabilities. 

• Identify how cultural influences have affected their own 
choices and decisions. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparency 4.1 

• Overhead projector 

Section 1: Identifying “Isms” & Assumptions 
Activity 1 

Students who are sure that they don’t have “any reluctance at 
all” about their favorite young relative having a lifetime commit- 
ment to a member of one or more of those groups are asked to 
raise their hands. To ensure that students overtly rather than 
tacitly admit bias, ask them to indicate by raising their hands if 
they would feel any bias against one or more of those groups - 
especially when considering the lifetime commitment of their 
favorite young relative with a member of one or more those 
groups. Ask that everyone - including yourself - acknowledge 
their bias. As instructor you should then facilitate a mini discus- 
sion on biases being ingrained in society due to the inherent 
feature in American culture. All people raised in this society in- 
evitably developed bias against some group somewhere some 
time. Bias is a prejudgment of others in the absence of informa- 
tion about them as individuals. You should discuss prejudice as 
an attitudinal problem based on noncritical thinking, rather 
than a “sin” or personal flaw. Students are then asked to agree 
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to be honest in expressing their feelings in the training setting, 
to allow their classmates the same honesty, and to agree not to 
judge any member of the class in or out of class for any opinions 
expressed. After this discussion give the following vignettes to 
the class. These vignettes describe culturally different people. 
Ask the class to indicate whether bias exists or doesn’t exist in 
that situation, and if it does exist to determine which function 
the bias served. You as instructor should assume a neutral role. 
The overriding purpose in introducing the vignettes is to facili- 
tate a learning process whereby students could clarify their own 
and their classmates’ perceptions of bias and the functions of 
that bias. It’s less important whether individual students come to 
the correct decision about whether bias exists in a particular 
vignette. 



Chapter 5 

Looking at Similarities & 
Differences 

Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Identify common cultural threads. 

• Identify similarities and differences in the histories, values 
and beliefs, perspectives on disabilities, language and com- 
munication, and cultural courtesies and recommendations 
of various cultural groups. 

• Identify strategies for providing culturally sensitive in-home 
supports to people with disabilities and their families. 

Section 2: In-Home Direct Service Supports 



Activity 1 

Have each student consider parts one through three of this 
worksheet. Then have each student interview another student 
using this as a tool. Have them base their responses on their cur- 
rent family structure. If they don’t have children, have them 
base their responses on the family in which they were raised. 
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Chapter 6 

Using Culturally Sensitive & 
Inclusive Language 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Provide examples of how language discriminates and ex- 
cludes people based on culture, gender, ethnicity, sexual 
orientation, and ability. 

• Develop an awareness of how written and spoken language 
used in agencies and organizations is often non-inclusive. 

• Develop an awareness of how agencies and direct service pro- 
viders or paraprofessionals can use inclusive language. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparency 6.1 

• Overhead projector 

Section 2: Bias in the English Language 
Activity 1 

Have students consider more examples concerning families and 
issues surrounding family relationships and definitions. 

Activity 2 

Have students consider more language or visual examples where 
light or white is synonymous with good and dark or black is syn- 
onymous with bad or evil. Ask students to provide examples from 
movies, broadcast or print media, or even from language usage. 



Chapter 7 

Being a Culturally Competent 
Paraprofessional 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals, organizations, 
and agencies can be culturally sensitive when working with 
families. 
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• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when assisting in preparing and planning meals. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when assisting in celebrating holidays and traditions. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when providing health supports and when teaching 
independent living skills. 

Section 1: Working with Families 
Activity 1 

Have students watch the videotape Working with Families. 

Facilitator’s Note 

These examples are designed to illustrate potential situations 
that might arise when paraprofessionals are providing supports 
to people with disabilities. It’s important to remind participants 
that we often make culturally biased assumptions in our work 
situations. These examples should help you illustrate situations 
in which bias exists or assumptions were made in which workers 
were not culturally aware. Remember, paraprofessionals are em- 
ployed in agencies in which they are often caught in situations 
where they make decisions in isolation and in accordance to 
many rules and regulations which are often not culturally sensi- 
tive. Explore these examples with the participants and point out 
where and when cultural assumptions were made. 
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An Introduction to the 
Curriculum 



The need for paraprofessionals to work with persons who have 
disabilities has been growing in recent years. Increasing numbers 
of persons with a range of disabilities are now living in small resi- 
dential settings in our communities, attending regular classes in 
neighborhood schools, holding jobs in local businesses, and par- 
ticipating in community recreation and social activities. There is a 
great need for paraprofessionals to provide the services and sup- 
ports these individuals need for community living. 

By employing paraprofessionals, educational and other ser- 
vices for persons with disabilities are able to expand and improve 
the quality of assistance they provide. Some of the benefits para- 
professionals offer schools, agencies, and individuals with disabili- 
ties are the following: 

• Expanded learning opportunities for persons with disabilities. 

• More individualized instruction. 

• Increased planning time for educators, supervisors, and others. 

• Better monitoring and evaluation of persons with disabilities. 

• Greater consistency in services. 

• Improved parent-school relationships. 

• Greater involvement of persons with disabilities in education 
and other settings in the community at large. 

• Increased transportation assistance for individuals with 
disabilities. 

• Expanded vocational skill development for individuals with 
disabilities. 



To the Facilitator: 

Be sure to have current 
state legislation, definitions, 
and guidelines to share with 
participants. They should 
be familiar with the re- 
sources existing to support 
their work. 



The Role of Today’s Paraprofessional 

Paraprofessionals who work with individuals with disabilities have 
a variety of roles and definitions, depending on the environment 
in which they work. For example, one definition of educational 
paraprofessionals includes the following: 

A paraprofessional is an employee: 

• Whose position is either instructional in nature or who deliv- 
ers other direct services to individuals and/ or their parents. 

• Who works under the supervision of a professional staff mem- 
ber who is responsible for the overall management of the pro- 
gram area including the design, implementation and evalua- 
tion of instructional programs and the individual’s progress. 
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Activity 1 

Have students get in groups 
to discuss their experiences 
in paraprofessional roles 
and the changes they have 
seen. Those students who 
haven’t worked as parapro- 
fessionals can share their 
beliefs about para roles. Or- 
ganizing the groups to in- 
clude both types of partici- 
pants will increase under- 
standing of the type of roles 
paraprofessionals have. 



Paraprofessionals provide services in the following areas: 

• Educational programs 

• Physical therapy 

• Occupational therapy 

• Speech therapy 

• Recreation programs 

• Early intervention and preschool programs 

• Social work/ case management 

• Parent training/ child-find programs 

• Vocational training programs and job coaching 

• Community programs 

• Transition and school-to-work 

Paraprofessionals are typically different from professionals in the 
amount of education, certification required for the job, degree of 
responsibility, and extent of supervision required. 

Because the support of paraprofessionals is so essential to the 
success of individuals with disabilities, this module is dedicated to 
improving and enhancing skills for paraprofessionals. 



Adapted from Pickett, A.L. (1997) . Paraeducators in school settings: Framing the 
issues. In Pickett, A.L. & Gerlach, K. (Eds.) Supervising paraeducators in school 
settings: A team approach (page 4). Austin, TX: PRO-ED. Copyright 1997 by PRO- 
ED, Inc. Adapted and reprinted by permission. 



About the Module 

Whether you have years of experience working with persons who 
have disabilities or are just beginning, there are probably many 
questions you have about the role of a paraprofessional. Some con- 
cerns and questions will be very specific to your work setting, while 
others will be more general. This module will cover both. 

This curriculum is primarily for paraprofessionals who are (or 
will be) working in educational settings (i.e., special and general 
education). It will, however, also be useful for those in direct ser- 
vice settings, such as vocational programs and residential settings. 

The training you are about to begin will not only address the 
current reality for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities, but more importantly, the challenges for the future in 
your career as a paraprofessional. Paraprofessionals aren’t ex- 
pected to have a total understanding of all the concepts in these 
modules, but the paraprofessional who has a working knowledge 
of these core concepts will be most effective. 
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Philosophy and Key Beliefs 

This module was developed using a general philosophy including 
six key beliefs for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities. Those beliefs include: 

• The individual with a disability is the ultimate locus of control and 
is the most important member in the decision-making process. 

• The family is the other primary locus of control. Family in- 
volvement is essential in any decision-making process. 

• The team concept is essential in setting up a plan with an indi- 
vidual. This team includes the individual, the family, and all 
those working with the individual, including the paraprofes- 
sional. The paraprofessional is an essential link between what 
is and what can be for the individual. The best follow-through 
on any plan comes from teamwork. 

• The community should be the basis for all training, as much 
as possible. This means that, whether offering real-life ex- 
amples in the classroom or working in real life situations in the 
community, the focus must be on the most natural setting and 
support possible. This is essential so the individual can make 
connections between what is being learned on a daily basis and 
the real world. This will help the individual generalize the ex- 
perience to similar situations in his or her life. 

• Inclusion is the goal. This means that individuals with disabili- 
ties should be included in the mainstream of society - work, 
school, and recreation. Devotion to such a model will create 
the most positive results for the individuals and society as a 
whole. Inclusion suggests that we can and will all benefit by 
learning to work and live side by side with each other. 

• The most effective paraprofessional will be the individual who has 
a good self-esteem and is able to be assertive. The assertive para- 
professional is able to ask for support and guidance from staff. 

After the Training 

You will leave this training with more information about parapro- 
fessionals than you had when you started. It’s important to remem- 
ber that no matter how much knowledge you have about your job, 
the individuals you work with are your greatest trainers. Each one 
is unique and has his or her own interests and needs. The greatest 
responsibility you have is to listen to those interests and needs, re- 
member what you have learned, ask what is needed, and use that 
information in your working relationship and responsibilities. 
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Therefore, use this training as a basis and build your skills from 
this point, drawing upon each setting and individual. Whether 
consumer, student, teacher, supervisor, principal, director, or su- 
perintendent, you will learn from each. With each setting and situ- 
ation, your confidence, ability, and skills will continue to grow. Re- 
member, this training is only as good as the degree to which you 
use what you learn; seek assistance so you can “do what you know.” 
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Introduction 



Throughout this course, culture will be defined as “the integrated 
patterns of human behavior that include thought, communica- 
tions, actions, customs, beliefs, values, and institutions of a com- 
munity or population” (adapted from Cross, 1988; United Way, 
1994). While we tend to think of culture as applying to groups of 
people with a similar ethnic heritage, culture also applies to 
groups that are bonded by similarities in experience or views. For 
example, people with disabilities often deal with related the larger 
society’s prejudices, barriers, and expectations regardless of their 
ethnic or social background. These similarities sometimes out- 
weigh other differences and create a cultural perspective unique 
to people with disabilities. It is hoped that as a result of this train- 
ing, you will begin a lifelong process of acknowledging cultural di- 
versity. Cultural diversity deals with the differences in how people 
of various cultures go about meeting their needs. 

This course is designed to make you aware of many similarities 
and differences related to culture, including cultural history, fam- 
ily values, child rearing practices, religion, views on disability 
causes and feelings about services, and cultural courtesies. You will 
also learn about cultural biases, institutional racism (how institu- 
tions and agencies support or discourage different cultures) , and, 
more importantly, how cultural diversity affects your work with 
children and adults with disabilities and their families. 

This training course is designed to guide you in: 

• Exploring your own culture; 

• Exploring other cultures; and 

• Learning how culture influences and guides your life and the 
lives of those around you. 

This course will challenge you to think about our society, your- 
self, the institutions in which you’re involved, your culture, and 
how the information you’ve learned influences the way in which 
you support people with disabilities. Every day, when we leave our 
homes and go to work, school, or socialize in the world, we expe- 
rience and learn about diversity because we encounter different 
people with different experiences and backgrounds. Learning 
about culture and diversity isn’t linear. It’s a process that many of 
you have already begun - or might begin with this training - but 
you will continue throughout your lifetime. It isn’t always comfort- 
able, and at times during this training you may feel uneasy. 

Because you provide services to all types of individuals and 
families, understanding diversity will assist you in enhancing the 
quality of service you provide. This learning process will help you 
work toward gaining a balanced perspective, which means that you 
will develop an understanding of diversity that is sensitive to the 
different realities and life experiences others may face. Families 
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and individuals have a right to receive culturally sensitive services, 
and as a paraprofessional it’s important for you to be aware of di- 
versity issues in order to provide the best possible services. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Define cultural diversity. 

• Define cultural sensitivity. 

• Define cultural competence. 

• Explain why it’s important to provide culturally sensitive direct 
services. 

• Identify appropriate strategies to learn how individuals and 
families prefer to be identified. 

• Identify five essential elements of cultural competence and 
where they fall on the cultural competence continuum. 

• Identify where the agency in which you work falls on the cul- 
tural competence continuum. 

• Identify the basic components of understanding culture. 



Activity 1 

Show the video A Recipe for 
Life . It illustrates what has 
been discussed in the im- 
portance of exploring and 
celebrating diversity. 



Section 1 

Terminology & Definitions 
Used in Learning About 
Diversity 

Language is important when learning about diversity. Throughout 
this course we will use many different words to explain and refer 
to groups of people from various cultures, to describe the process 
of learning about diversity, and to explore cultural sensitivity. 

Different people use different words or names to signify mem- 
bership in a particular cultural group. This can be very confusing 
because we may not know the “right” name we should use when 
referring to a specific cultural or ethnic group. Names of ethnic 
and cultural communities seem to change so frequendy that we 
may feel we’re never really “up to date” about how a group or indi- 
vidual prefers to be identified. 

Words sometimes used to refer to one’s ethnicity may have in- 
tragroup differences - one generation may refer to their ethnic 
group with a name that may be offensive to a latter or previous 
generation who may use a different name. For example, a seventy 
year old man may refer to himself as “colored” or “Negro,” a thirty 
year old may call herself “black,” and a teenage boy may call him- 
self “African American.” In addition, some terms - usually fairly 
derogatory ones - may be acceptable or common between mem- 
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bers of the same group, but may be very offensive when used by a 
person who isn’t a member of that group. Listening to how people 
refer to themselves and others, or asking the individual what word 
they use to refer to their culture and/or ethnicity, is the most re- 
spectful means to use the “right” words. 

While language provides a bond for people to use in commu- 
nicating, not all groups or individuals speak English as their pri- 
mary language. Some people may see it as a sign of ignorance if 
an individual doesn’t speak English, and others may have an ex- 
pectation that if someone lives in this county they ought to speak 
English. Because we want to respect people for who they are and 
for how they choose to live, and we want to respect their ethnic 
and cultural identity, we need to acknowledge that English isn’t 
the only way to communicate. People who, for example, use 
American Sign Language, augmentative communication systems, 
or speak Spanish, Hebrew, or Japanese deserve equal respect, 
courtesies, and commitment of resources compared to those who 
speak English as their primary language. 

We have discussed the importance of asking people what name 
or word they prefer to use when talking about their cultural 
and/or ethnic identity. In this training, we will discuss different 
racial and ethnic groups. Because we need to have common terms 
to learn about and discuss ethnicity and culture, we have chosen 
words and names which are currently felt to be most respectful by 
a majority of people in the specific groups to which we refer. At 
the same time, we recognize that it’s impossible to select words 
and names that will be accepted by all people from any given cul- 
tural group and that accepted terms change over time. We have 
carefully defined what we mean by each term and in noway intend 
for these words to be used in a culturally insensitive way. We rec- 
ognize the importance of observing how people refer to them- 
selves and, when appropriate, asking individuals how they refer to 
themselves. In addition, individuals may identify with a number of 
cultural groups. Being part of one group doesn’t exclude a per- 
son from another one, and in fact most people can identify with 
more than one culture. 

What Words Were Chosen to Refer to 
Groups in This Training and Why 



African American 

This is a diverse group of people. Many Americans have ances- Show Transparency 1.2 
tors who were brought to North America as slaves from Africa. 

Some African Americans are able to identify their country of an- 
cestry, such as Senegal, Nigeria, Ghana, or Cameroon. The term 
African American is preferred by many over the term Black, because 
it links people to the continent of their ancestors. Black refers to 
brown or black skin color and has been used to describe people 
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who are of African, Caribbean, or South American origin. This 
term also includes some people who are Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Brazilian, Haitian, Jamaican, Guyanese, West Indian, and 
others. The use of Black began in the 1960s to identify African 
American heritage and was preferred at that time over the term 
Negro , which was used as a reference until the 1960s. 

American Indian and Native American 

American Indian is used to refer to a diverse group of people in 
North, South and Central America and the Caribbean. American 
Indians are members of hundreds of individual nations, speaking 
distinct languages and maintaining diverse cultural and spiritual 
traditions. Legal inclusion on tribal rolls usually requires an indi- 
vidual to be one-quarter American Indian by birth (but this crite- 
ria varies by tribe and government agency). Whenever possible, 
refer to a person’s specific tribe or nation, such as Cherokee , Ojibwe . 

Native American is a term that is frequendy used by non-Ameri- 
can Indians, as a means of avoiding stereotypes that are often as- 
sociated with the term Indian. Some of these stereotypes are asso- 
ciated with phrases such as wild Indians or cowboys and Indians. It is 
also avoided as a corrective to Columbus’s mistaken appellation. 
The term Native American acknowledges the people who were in- 
digenous to America prior to Columbus. The term Native People is 
used to be inclusive of indigenous people worldwide. Some indi- 
viduals prefer to be referred to as Native American , while others 
prefer American Indian. The individual needs to be respectfully 
consulted on what is “term” is most comfortable for her or him. 

Asian American 

Asian American refers to a group of great cultural and ethnic 
diversity from many geographic countries, and pertains to Ameri- 
cans of Asian ancestry. It also pertains to American descendants 
from the Pacific rim, including areas of the northwest Pacific 
Ocean composed of more than 2,000 islands. Some countries in 
this group include, but certainly aren’t limited to, China, Japan, 
Korea, India, Vietnam, Laos, Taiwan, Cambodia, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

Asian American is preferred in place of the term Oriental. Orien- 
tal suggests racial rather than a cultural identity, and identifies the 
place of origin in terms of its location relative to the West, rather 
than in absolute terms. Whenever possible, refer to the specific 
country of origin or clan, remembering that great variation exists 
among and between these groups and individuals. 

Chicano and Latino 

Chicano - or Chicana when referring to a female - refers to one 
who is Mexican American or relates to that culture, as well as to 
ethnic pride in some regions of the U.S. To some the term Chi- 
cano is derogatory. Latino — or Latina when referring to a female — 
refers to a person of Latin American decent - those countries con- 
sisting broadly of Central and South America and Mexico. 
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To be most inclusive and sensitive to different political and cul- 
tural perspectives, use Chicano and Latino when referring to the 
culture generally. When referring to a particular individual or 
family, it’s most sensitive and inclusive to ask them what terminol- 
ogy they are most comfortable with. 

Hispanic/Hispano is the term currendy least favored because of 
the reference to Spanish conquest and to American people of 
Spanish-speaking ancestry, or characteristics of the language, 
people, and culture of Spain and Portugal, as well as Central 
America, South America, and Mexico. The preferred use of vari- 
ous descriptors relates to linguistic, political, cultural, economic, 
and geographic realities. For example, Hispanic is preferred in the 
Southeast and much of Texas. New Yorkers use both Hispanic and 
Latino . In California, the term Hispanic is no longer used in main- 
stream newspapers because of community protest. In New Mexico 
some people prefer Hispano. In political circles there are varia- 
tions on the use of the words as well. 

European American 

European American is used to refer to people of European an- 
cestry, including people of German, Irish, French, etc., back- 
ground, and is generally taken to refer to a group that is not a 
minority. European American is preferred to the term White , which 
primarily refers to having the very light skin coloration of one 
from primarily European origin, but also includes people indig- 
enous to Northern Africa, Western Asia, and India. People who 
identify as European American may more direcdy relate to sub-eth- 
nicities and cultures through religious affiliation or sexual orien- 
tation. Observing and/or asking people how they chose to refer 
to themselves is pertinent. 

Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgender (GLBT) 

The term gay is sometimes used to refer to the entire “gay” 
community. However, this usage presumes that gay men, lesbian 
women, bisexual women and men, and transgender individuals 
form a monolithic community. It’s more appreciated and accept- 
ing of the diversity between these three groups to refer to men 
who are attracted to others of the same gender as gay men , women 
who are attracted to others of the same gender as lesbians , and 
people whose attractions can be either to men or women as bi- 
sexual women or bisexual men. Transgender refers to a person ana- 
tomically of one gender with a psychological identity that is dual 
gendered or of the opposite gender. This person may or may not 
have surgery for sex reassignment and may or may not dress or as- 
sume the lifestyle of the opposite biological gender. 

Homosexual and homosexuality refers to individuals whose ro- 
mantic affections or erotic attractions are to members of the same 
gender. Gay , lesbian , bisexual , and transgender are preferred over the 
use of homosexual because of the negative stereotypes, ambiguity, 
as well as the clinical implications of the term. 
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Person with a Disability 

Person with a disability is used to refer broadly to people with all 
types of physical, cognitive, and emotional disabilities. It’s pre- 
ferred to terms such as handicapped person or disabled person because 
it focuses on the person and not the disability. It’s best when refer- 
ring to an individual you know to call him or her by name; when 
referring to an individual you don’t know, use person with a disabil- 
ity ; and when referring to a group use people with disabilities. It’s also 
important to recognize that not all people with disabilities em- 
brace people-first language. Some individuals prefer to be called 
handicapped , disabled , crippledy etc. It’s important to respect these 
preferences when known. 

Portions of these definitions were adapted from: 

United Way of Minneapolis Area Sc Gray Hall. (1994) . No Shortcuts: Changing Bias 
When Working with People. [Videotape]. Gray Hall, 287 E 6th Street, Suite 675, St. 
Paul, MN 55101. 

Gonsiorek, J.C., Sc Weinrich, J.D. (1991). The definition and scope of sexual 
orientation. In J.C. Gonsiorek &J.D. Weinrich (Eds.). Homosexuality: Research 
Implications for Public Policy. Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 

Greene, B. (1994). Lesbian and gay sexual orientations: Implications for clinical 
training, practice, and research. In B. Greene Sc G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and 
Gay Psychology: Theory , Research , and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 

Shidlo, A. (1994). Internalized homophobia: Conceptual and empirical issues in 
measurement. In B. Greene & G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and Gay Psychology: 
Theory , Research, and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 



Section 2 

Cultural Competence 

Show Transparency 1.3 This training is designed to help you identify your level of compe- 

tence regarding diversity issues. It may also help you develop a 
plan for yourself to better understand diversity. There are a num- 
ber of different ways to think about being culturally competent 
and culturally sensitive. Cultural competence refers to a process that 
recognizes and responds to cultural differences: “A culturally com- 
petent person or agency recognizes and incorporates the impor- 
tance of culture, the assessment of cross-cultural relations, vigi- 
lance towards the dynamics that result from cultural differences, 
the expansion of cultural knowledge, and the adaptation of ser- 
vices to meet culturally unique needs” (Cross, 1988). Individuals, 
agencies, and institutions need to be culturally competent. We 
hope this training will help you to be more culturally competent 
and to assist you in more effectively providing supports to people 
with disabilities from different backgrounds and their families. 

Being culturally competent can help alleviate misunderstand- 
ings about people from various cultures. Cultural competence is a 
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developmental process and a way of responding to cultural differ- 
ences. There are five essential elements that contribute to the cul- 
tural competence of an individual, system, institution, business, or 
agency. These include: 

• Valuing diversity; 

• Having the capacity for cultural self-assessment; 

• Being conscious of the dynamics when cultures interact; 

• Having institutional cultural knowledge; and 

• Having developed adaptations to diversity. 

Cultural sensitivity implies an awareness that cultural differ- 
ences and similarities exist. Cultural sensitivity also means being 
aware of the cultures represented in one’s state or region, learn- 
ing about some of the general parameters of those cultures, and 
realizing that cultural diversity will affect an individual’s (and their 
family’s) participation in any given support program. Cultural 
knowledge helps a direct service provider or paraprofessional to 
be aware of possible cultural differences and to be ready to re- 
spond to these differences appropriately (Lynch 6^ Hanson, 
1992) . Cultural sensitivity doesn’t mean knowing everything there 
is to know about every culture represented in a population. 

The Cultural Competence Continuum 

The Cultural Competence Continuum (Cross, 1988) can be help- 
ful in identifying areas you want to focus on when trying to better 
understand culture and diversity. There are six points along this 
continuum: cultural destructiveness, cultural incapacity, cultural 
inattention, cultural pre-competence, basic cultural competence, 
and advanced cultural competence. Each point includes charac- 



Cultural Competence Continuum Show Transparency 
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teristics that an institution or a person holds. Remember, being 
culturally competent is a learning process. You and the agency in 
which you work might currently be at the same point on the con- 
tinuum and may desire to move to other points. Or you may be at 
one point and the agency in which you work might be at a differ- 
ent point. It’s important to remember that moving along the con- 
tinuum will require life experience and commitment. 

Cultural Destructiveness 

Attitudes, policies, and behaviors are actively destructive to cul- 
tures and individuals within the culture. This would include de- 
humanizing people you work with who are not of your culture by 
denying them the rights you would allow members of your culture. 
A person at this point on the continuum assumes that one culture 
is superior to others. From this perspective, the dominant group 
often controls and exploits those people that aren’t part of the 
dominant group. 

For example, a company that fires an employee because he’s 
gay or a store clerk who denies a customer with disabilities services 
because she isn’t perceived as a “paying customer” are acting in 
culturally destructive ways. It’s also culturally destructive when a 
store doesn’t have an accessible entrance for people who use 
wheelchairs. 

Cultural Incapacity 

The person or system doesn’t intentionally seek to be cultur- 
ally destructive but lacks the capacity to work with people of other 
cultures. The person continues to believe that the dominant 
group is superior to other groups and may often maintain stereo- 
types about other groups. These people are characterized by ig- 
norance, unrealistic fears, an inability to value or welcome diver- 
sity, and lower expectations of people from outside their culture. 

For example, a residential home worker feels that the person 
with whom she works can’t go into stores alone because he’s Afri- 
can American and will steal. This fear is based specifically on the 
assumptions and fears she has regarding African Americans. An- 
other example is that of a local television station that runs a weekly 
“focus spot”; last week they interviewed a European American who 
“beat the odds and attended college,” and the next week they in- 
terviewed an African American man who committed grand lar- 
ceny and had just successfully completed a program for ex-felons 
and is now working in a manufacturing company. 

Cultural Inattention 

The person or agency expresses that they are unbiased toward 
members not of the dominant culture, but believes that culture, 
color, and ability make no difference. They function under the 
idea that everyone should be treated the same way. This approach 
ignores the strengths that diverse cultures provide, covertly en- 
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courages assimilation to the dominant culture, and ends up blam- 
ing people rather than cultural bias for their problems. 

For example, an organization decides that they should no 
longer have organized celebrations for any particular holiday and 
decide instead to have fall and spring poducks. However, the food 
sign-up sheet specifically asks for foods typical for a European 
American menu. 

Cultural Pre-Competence 

The person recognizes that he or she has weaknesses in serv- 
ing members of cultural minority groups and attempts to improve 
the way she or he works with people of a divergent population. 
This person asks, “What can I do?” This person has begun the pro- 
cess of becoming culturally competent, but often lacks informa- 
tion on what is possible and how to proceed. 

For example, a personal care attendant understands that the 
person she works with, who is African American, doesn’t use the 
same hair care products as she does, but doesn’t know were to go 
to find out what products the person does use. Or, a residential 
agency has a policy which embraces cultural diversity. However, 
their purchase order vouchers for food can only be used at a su- 
permarket which doesn’t stock foods typically eaten in Asian 
American cultures. 

Basic Cultural Competence 

The person accepts and respects difference while continuing 
to assess her or his own culture. The person continues to pay close 
attention to dynamics of difference and continues to expand her 
or his own cultural knowledge and resources. The person varies 
the way she or he provides service to the person with whom she or 
he works in order to meet the specific needs of the individual and 
his or her cultural identity. 

For example, a personal care attendant arrives at the home of 
an Asian American family to provide support to their son. She 
spends time observing the way in which this family interacts based 
on the knowledge she has of the Asian American culture, being 
aware of needing to avoid stereotyping. She asks the family ques- 
tions about how they identify with Asian American culture. She 
asks non-judgmental questions and admits to not knowing every- 
thing about Asian American culture, but states that she wants to 
learn more. Or, a local mental health agency embraces cultural 
diversity and employs workers from similar cultural backgrounds 
as their consumers; this agency also publishes all reference and 
agency materials in languages spoken by their consumers. 

Advanced Cultural Competence 

The person seeks to add to the cultural knowledge she or he 
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already has. The person holds culture in high esteem, can identify 
discrimination based on culture, and advocates for cultural com- 
petence in the agencies and systems in which she or he belongs. 

For example, a man who is somewhat familiar with Mexican 
American culture works in a residential home setting where two 
residents he provides services to identify as Mexican American and 
speak Spanish. He’s moving ahead to learn Spanish more fluently. 
Or, a classroom teacher identifies the cultural backgrounds of 
each student by observing the student and his or her family inter- 
act, sending a questionnaire to family members, and asking ques- 
tions when appropriate. She or he plans classroom celebrations 
based on the unique traditions and celebrations each child in the 
classroom and provides equal resources (time, money, energy) to 
each celebration. She uses each celebration as a means of educat- 
ing all students within the classroom about diversity and different 
cultures. 



Section 3 

Culture & Direct Service 



As a direct service provider or paraprofessional, it’s crucial for you 
to examine the cultural and individual practices of the people and 
families to whom you provide support. An individual’s culture and 
practices should influence all of your interactions. You must also 
examine local community and agency cultural practices because 
these too will influence how you interact with the people to whom 
you provide supports. Culture can be social patterns, arts, beliefs, 
institutions and other products of human work and thoughts that 
are characteristic of a community or population. It’s through cul- 
ture that life is guided for each individual. Culture forms the iden- 
tity of people, agencies and communities. 

We must recognize that although people may be of the same 
cultural background, not all people who share the same cultural 
background will behave the same way. Thus, it’s important not to 
make assumptions about someone based on their ethnicity or cul- 
tural affiliation. Individuals may differ in the degree to which they 
follow a variety of cultural practices, beliefs, patterns, and the ex- 
tent to which they identify with that particular culture. 

There are also differences in how people might view things. 
For example, a person from a different culture may not recognize 
the many regional and national variations of another culture. Of- 
ten, non-Chicano and Latino folk will lump all Spanish speaking 
people together as one group. They don’t recognize the different 
countries and cultures from which individuals come, let alone the 
variations within each culture related to gender, class, education, 
or socioeconomic status. 
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Think, for example, of the differences between two people 
who live in the U.S. and call themselves Mexican: one grew up in 
a family with a father who is college educated and works in a gov- 
ernment ministry in economics while the other grew up in a fam- 
ily with a father who was a rural, peasant farmer who lived closely 
with the land. Both of these men are from Mexico, and call them- 
selves Chicano, but they’re from different cultural backgrounds. 
The cultural background of each of these men will significandy in- 
fluence who they are today, how they view themselves and their 
family, what they do for fun, what they value, etc. Don’t make as- 
sumptions about people because of the language they speak, the 
color of their skin, or the way they look. More often than not, your 
assumptions will be wrong. 

Individualizing Interactions 

While some common practices can be identified for specific cul- 
tures (e.g. American Indian, African American, Asian American), 
as a direct service provider you will need to individualize your in- 
teractions and supports. It will be important for you to avoid ste- 
reotyping and making assumptions about people because of their 
cultural background and identity. You will need to tailor all your 
supports to the specific backgrounds and needs of the individual 
and/or family with whom you’re working. This means you must 
include and recognize their cultural influences. The recognition 
of an individual’s cultural practices and background will enhance 
your ability to understand the individual and her or his family and 
will assist you in establishing a positive relationship. 

Your role in direct support will give you an opportunity to work 
with all types of people from all types of backgrounds. These back- 
grounds may be very different than yours. You will be interacting 
with the individual, his or her family members, other direct ser- 
vice providers, interdisciplinary team members, and friends. It will 
be important for you to gain insight and understanding of all of 
these individuals and their role in the life of the person to whom 
you’re providing supports. You can gain this insight and under- 
standing by withholding judgment regarding cultural back- 
grounds and individual differences, and by learning more about 
various cultures. 

Understanding culture is complex. It entails: 

• Learning various characteristics, norms, and traditions of spe- 
cific groups; 

• Recognizing each person as an individual with differences un- 
related to culture within specific cultural or ethnic groups; and 

• Recognizing the individual’s own definition of self within the 
context of his or her ethnic/cultural identities. 



For example, a parent of a child with disabilities from an Viet- 
namese background tells you, “It’s important for direct service 
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providers to always keep in mind that they’re working with people 
who are emotionally sensitive or stressed, and who can be upset 
easily. It’s so important to have empathy regardless of differences 
in cultures.” Finding out some general information about Viet- 
namese culture prior to arriving at the home may lessen the 
“stress” for the parent because you will more likely behave in a 
culturally sensitive manner by observing and asking respectful 
questions. Additionally, initiating discussion about how she incor- 
porates her ethnic norms/ values/ traditions into her own and her 
family’s life may lessen the stress for her and help in developing a 
relationship from the beginning. 

As the direct service provider, you may have a different cultural 
background than the family or individual you’re supporting. Be- 
cause of these cultural differences, it’s possible for there to be 
misunderstandings that have a cultural base. Misunderstandings 
that could have a cultural base may surround the ways in which 
routines are done; how recommendations are understood by the 
paraprofessional, the individual, or his or her family; and the ways 
assumptions are made through unspoken communication such as 
body language and eye contact. 

For example, communication style and body language for 
some American Indian people can differ significantly from non- 
American Indian communication styles. Some American Indian 
people are raised to show respect for people of authority by avoid- 
ing direct eye contact and not asking direct questions. One direct 
service provider misinterpreted the American Indian mother’s 
interest in the status of her work with her child because the 
mother didn’t make eye contact. This is one way that not having 
the knowledge about communication among some American In- 
dians could affect the relationship between the worker and the 
mother of the child (Lynch and Hanson, 1992). Being culturally 
competent can assist you in avoiding or reducing the frequency of 
these types of misunderstandings. 

Cultural Meanings of Disability 

In your role as a direct service provider/ paraprofessional support- 
ing individuals with disabilities and their families, it’s important 
for you to recognize that different cultures attach very different 
meanings to the presence of disabling or “at-risk conditions” 
(Lynch & Hanson, 1992). The way a family views the causation 
and the presence of disability will affect the way in which they want 
to receive support services and, consequently, the way in which 
you provide supports. 

Consider this example. You’re providing in-home supports to 
a child with a severe disability and you overhear the child’s mother 
state that it’s her fault her child can’t speak. What assumptions do 
you make? Do you consider that it may be part of the cultural be- 
liefs of this family that parents are to blame for any “difference” in 
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children? Do you assume that this mother is implying she has 
abused her child? The assumptions you make will affect how you 
work with these families. Your perception of the causes of disabil- 
ity will also affect how you accept others’ perceptions. 

Or, as another example, you’re working in a residential pro- 
gram with Joe and his family picks him up to take him out for the 
day. When Joe returns from his day with his family he smells dif- 
ferendy then when he left the house. You notice that he has strings 
of herbs around his neck and on his head. What thoughts first 
come to mind? How do you address the presence of these herbs? 
How do you find out what their meaning is - or does it even mat- 
ter what their meaning is? Is it acceptable to ask about the herbs? 

Portions above were adapted with permission from Lynch, E.W. ( 1992) . Develop- 
ing cross-cultural competence. In E.W. Lynch & M.J. Hanson (Eds.). Developing 
Cross-Cultural Competence: A Guide for Working with Young Children and Their Families 
(pp. 60-62). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., P.O. Box 10624, Balti- 
more, MD 21285. 



Cultural Identification 

Show Transparency 1.7 

As you’re learning about different cultural characteristics, avoid 
making assumptions about people’s behaviors based on your 
knowledge or stereotypes of their culture. Making assumptions 
can lead to harmful generalizations. Remember, the degree to 
which a person identifies with his or her culture will vary from in- 
dividual to individual, and from family to family. In essence, cul- 
tural identification falls on a continuum, from close identification 
of culture to no identification of culture. 

Close Identification 

An example of close identification might be the following: You’re 
providing vocational supports to Imbul, who is twenty-four years 
old and is a Muslim. His family is from Iran. He and his family 
prescribe to religious activities such as reading from the Koran 
several times a day. It’s important that Imbul be able to vary his 
work schedule to accommodate this practice. You also notice that 
when you take Imbul home, no one wears shoes in the house, and 
as a family, they speak their national language. Imbul has also told 
you he can’t eat bacon or ham (pork products). 

Some Identification 

An example of some identification might be the following: Haleh 
is a forty year old female who is from Pakistan and is Muslim. You 
notice that she wears Western-style clothing when she’s at work, 
but wears traditional Pakistani clothing when she celebrates 
Ramadan and Ghorban. Her family speaks English, doesn’t wear 
shoes in the home, and doesn’t read from the Koran daily. 
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No Identification 

An example of no identification might be the following: Moin is 
eighteen years old and prefers to be called “Mo” He’s originally 
from Iran and his family is Muslim. He speaks English, wears West- 
ern-style clothing, and his family doesn’t read from the Koran 
daily. His family usually celebrates Thanksgiving and exchanges 
gifts on Christmas, even though they aren’t Christian. 



In this chapter, we have introduced you to the importance of un- 
derstanding, celebrating, and learning about cultural diversity 
when working with people with disabilities and their families. We 
discussed that when learning about cultural diversity, it’s impor- 
tant to explore your own cultural identification, the cultural iden- 
tifications of others, and to learn how culture influences and 
guides your life and the lives of those around you. We discussed 
the importance and variability of terminology when referring to 
cultural groups. Due to these variations, we explored the impor- 
tance of observing and respectfully asking those who you’re work- 
ing with what words they prefer. We also discussed the importance 
of identifying your level of cultural competence. Finally, we talked 
about differences and individuality in cultural identification and 
how recognizing these differences can aid you in supporting 
people with disabilities and their families. 



• Why are communication, language, and terminology so impor- 
tant in understanding diversity? 

• Have you ever been in a situation where you used “the wrong 
word”? How could you have prevented the situation? 

• Have you ever gotten cultural information direcdy about a 
person to whom you provide supports and/or their family? 
How? 

• Have you gotten cultural information indirectly about people 
to whom you provide supports and or their families? How? 

• Where do you think you fall on the continuum in your cultural 
competence? 

• What factors do you think have contributed to your compe- 
tence level? 

• How culturally competent is the agency in which you work? 
How culturally competent are your coworkers? 

• How culturally competent is our society in general? 

• How closely do you identify with your culture? 




Questions to Ponder 
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Introduction 



In thinking about culture and cultural identity, it’s important for 
you to understand who you are culturally and how you perceive 
your cultural identification in comparison with others in your cul- 
tural group. For example, you may be an African American 
woman who identifies as a lesbian and has a physical disability. It’s 
important that you understand yourself in terms of your identifi- 
cation with your African American culture, the gay/lesbian/bi- 
sexual/ transgender culture, and being a woman. You may see 
your cultural identification as completely different than another 
person who also has African American experiences. This chapter 
will provide you with information and exercises designed to help 
you in exploring who you are culturally. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Recognize the how culture affects day-to-day activities and self- 
identification. 

• Identify your own cultural identity. 

• Understand how cultural history and identity can influence 
the way in which we interact with others. 

• Identify at least three ways to learn more about your own cul- 
tural background and heritage. 

• Identify at least two ways we can learn about other cultures. 



Section 1 

Who Am I Culturally ? 

Many people have never realized the importance of taking the 
time to explore their own culture and it’s influence in their lives. 
If we don’t understand the events, traditions, activities, and norms 
that have influenced our lives, it’s impossible to understand or 
even recognize cultural similarities and differences with others. 

For example, Rachel is a sixty-year-old female who lives in a 
group home. Sipra is a new staff person. One evening Sipra no- 
ticed that Rachel didn’t eat her dinner. When she asks Rachel 
about this, Rachel said “Because I don’t want to.” Sipra then en- 
couraged her to eat so that she wouldn’t get hungry later that 
evening. Rachel became very upset, yelled at Sipra, and left the 
table. Sipra wrote a note in the staff log that Rachel exhibited chal- 
lenging behavior at dinner that night. What Sipra didn’t realize 
was that Rachel is Jewish and that evening was the beginning of 
Yom Kippur, a holiday of atonement which includes fasting for 
twenty-four hours. Although Rachel couldn’t explain this, she 
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knew her family didn’t want her to eat dinner that night for reli- 
gious reasons. If Sipra had learned more about Rachel, her fam- 
ily, and their customs, she might have recognized that Rachel 
wasn’t exhibiting challenging behavior at all, but was trying to cel- 
ebrate an important holiday to her. Sipra may have begun this 
understanding by examining her own life and the holidays and cel- 
ebrations that are observed in her own culture. 

The following activity is designed to facilitate your process in 
gaining insight about you as a person and about how culture af- 
fects your life. Think carefully about each question and take time 
in answering each of them. The more thought you put into this 
exercise, the more understanding you will gain about yourself and, 
therefore, the easier it will be for you to understand others. 

Activity: Who Am I and What’s Important to Me? 

Answer the following questions. Reflecting on your answers may 
assist you in gaining some insight into how culture affects your 
daily lives. 

• What languages do you speak? Do you speak different lan- 
guages at home and in public? 

• What music do you enjoy? 

• What clothes do you like to wear? 

• What colors and styles do you like? 

• How do you like to decorate your home? 

• What decorative items do you have in your home? 

• What foods do you eat regularly? 

• What foods do you not eat? 

• What holidays, if any, do you celebrate? 

• What other events do you celebrate? 

• Who is in your family? 

• How important is your family in making life decisions? 

• How often do you see your family members? 

• Who is the most important older person in your life? 

• Who do you feel should raise your children? 

• If you have children, who watches them for you during the 
day? Who babysits? 

• How do you determine if someone is an authority figure? 

• What and how do you (and your family) acknowledge life 
events, such as marriage, anniversaries, births, deaths, etc.? 

• What religion are you? 

• How important is silence to you? 

• What are your culture’s expectations for men and women? 
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• How important are possessions? 

• How important is community? What are significant communi- 
ties for you and your family? 



Section 2 

A Cultural Journey 

Self-awareness is the first step on the journey toward cross-cultural 
knowledge. The activity in the last section was useful in getting you 
to understand who you are and how culture has affected your life. 
The “Cultural Journey” activity in this section is designed to assist 
you in understanding your individual history, origins, experiences, 
and behaviors. All of these have influenced you as a person and 
therefore will influence the way you provide supports to people 
with disabilities. This exercise will also be useful in getting you to 
begin “thinking about” or “imagining” what it might be like to be 
a person from a culture different from yours. 

Activity: Looking at Your Cultural Background 

Culture isn’t just something someone else has. All of us have a cul- 
tural, ethnic, and linguistic heritage that influences our beliefs, 
values, and behaviors. To learn a little more about yourself, take 
this simple cultural journey by thinking about these questions. 

Origins 

1 When you think about your roots, what countries other than 
the United States (if you aren’t American Indian) do you iden- 
tify as a place of origin for you or your family? If you’re Ameri- 
can Indian, what tribal nation do you identify with? 

2 Have you ever heard any stories about how your family or your 
ancestors came to the United States? Briefly, what was the 
story? If you’re American Indian, have you heard tribal stories? 

3 Are there any foods that you or someone else prepares that are 
traditional for your countries or tribes of origin? What are 
they? How are they celebrated? 

4 Are there any celebrations, ceremonies, rituals, or holidays that 
your family continues to celebrate that reflect your coun tries or 
tribes of origin? What are they? How are they celebrated? 

5 Do you or does anyone in your family speak a language other 
than English because of your origins? If so, what language? 

6 Can you think of one piece of advice that has been handed 
down through your family that reflects the values held by your 
ancestors in the countries or tribes of origin? What is it? 

erJc 
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This background to family origin helps define one’s own heri- 
tage and paint a picture of one’s family. This can be done in a 
more extensive way through recollections with other family mem- 
bers, family albums, tribal documents, journals, etc. Genealogy 
can also be obtained through computer searches and in libraries. 

Beliefs, Biases, and Behaviors 

1 Have you ever heard anyone make a negative comment about 
people from your countries of origin, your culture, your reli- 
gion, your gender? If so, what was it? 

2 As you were growing up, do you remember discovering that 
your family did anything differendy from other families you 
were exposed to because of your culture, religion, gender, or 
ethnicity? Name something you remember that was different. 

3 Have you ever been with someone in a work situation who did 
something because of his or her culture, religion, gender, or 
ethnicity that seemed unusual to you? What was it? Why did it 
seem unusual? 

4 Have you ever felt shocked, upset, or appalled by something 
that you saw when you were traveling in another part of the 
world or country or with someone from a different culture? 
What was it? How did it make you feel? Pick some descriptive 
words to explain your feelings. How did you react? In retro- 
spect, how do you wish you would have reacted? 

5 Have you ever done anything that you think was culturally in- 
appropriate when you have been in another country or with 
someone who is different from you? In other words, have you 
ever done something that you think might have been upsetting 
to another person? What was it? What did you do to try to im- 
prove the situation? 

As a direct care provider, you may want to examine the values 
you have identified as important to you in order to determine the 
degree and the extent to which they affect your work with individu- 
als with disabilities and families. For example, if you value punctu- 
ality and careful scheduling, you may need to examine any frus- 
tration you may have with families who place less emphasis on 
clock and calendar time. 

Imagine 

1 If you could be from another culture or ethnic group, what 
culture would it be? Why? 

2 What is one value from that culture or ethnic group that at- 
tracts you to it? 

3 Is there anything about that culture or ethnic group that con- 
cerns or frightens you? What is it? 

4 Name one concrete way in which you think your life would be 
different if you were from that culture or ethnic group? 
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Today, cultural differences are beginning to be viewed as indi- 
vidual strengths, and we are moving away from the historical per- 
spective of viewing our society as a “melting pot” in which differ- 
ences in people are “melted away.” As a result of this change, it’s 
important that differences are valued, discussed, and respected. 
The attractions, as well as concerns, you have identified for a cul- 
ture other than your own can affect how you feel when you work 
with a person from those cultures. For example, if you feel you 
highly value the American Indian culture, how could this affect 
your work with a person or family of the American Indian culture? 
Understanding the issues a person from a specific culture experi- 
ences can shape your relationship with them. 

After exploring your own origins and backgrounds, it’s impor- 
tant to then become familiar with other cultures. There are many 
ways in which to do this, such as reading materials, working and 
visiting with individuals from other cultures, and being involved 
in day-to-day activities with someone from another culture. With 
your daily contact with families of different cultures you may also 
be able to learn from those with whom you work by opening dis- 
cussion about their culture. 

Portions above were adapted with permission from Lynch, E.W. (1992). Develop- 
ing cross-cultural competence. In E.W. Lynch & M.J. Hanson (Eds.). Developing 
Cross-Cultural Competence: A Guide for Working with Young Children and Their Families 
(pp. 60-62). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., P.O. Box 10624, Balti- 
more, MD 21285. 

Activity: Learning About Your Background 

Sometimes there are gaps in the information known about our 
own cultural history and individual background. Some ways to find 
out more information about your heritage include asking other 
members of your family questions about family history, reading 
any documents that were kept from other generations, looking at 
family pictures, calling relatives or extended family members, or 
reading/ talking about others’ experiences from your culture. 

In this activity, you’re asked to try to find out information 
about your cultural and historical background. Some questions 
you might want to try to answer could include: 

• From what country or countries did your family originate? 

• If you’re American Indian, what is your tribal history? 

• What year did your ancestors arrive in the United States? 

• What is the history of your last name? What is the history of 
your first name? Or, if you have changed one of your names 
from what it originally was, what is the history of that name? 

• Are there any family history stories that have been passed down 
to other generations? 
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• Are you able to find any artifacts - such as pictures, naturaliza- 
tion papers, treaties, marriage certificates, maps - that reflect 
your family’s history? 

If you were adopted, you may explore the cultural history of 
your adoptive family since that’s the cultural framework in which 
you were raised. Or, if you have access to information about the 
culture or history of your birth family, you may want to explore 
this. You may want to look at the way that the ethnicity of your 
birth family has effected your experience growing up in your 
adoptive family. If the two are very different, for instance African- 
American and Swedish-American, how has the difference influ- 
enced your sense of where you “fit” in different groups. 



This chapter discussed the importance of understanding who you 
are culturally and how you perceive your cultural identification in 
comparison with others in your cultural group. We reviewed how 
culture influences our lives and how we perceive the behaviors and 
practices of others. You also had the opportunity to identify your 
own individual influences, origins, beliefs, biases, behaviors, and 
cultural and historical backgrounds. Hopefully, this self-explora- 
tion will assist you in better providing supports to the individuals 
to whom you provide services. 



• How can understanding who you are culturally be beneficial 
in providing supports to people with disabilities? 

• Prior to this activity, have you thought about how culture in- 
fluences you? What were the occasions? 

• Did you learn anything new in reflecting on your answers? 




Questions to Ponder 
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Introduction 



All organizations reflect the biases, strengths, priorities, and weak- 
nesses of their founders. Organizations which are founded by 
European Americans will very likely be based on structures, lan- 
guage, processes, hiring, foods, etc., that feel comfortable and 
“normal” to them. Yet what is comfortable for some can be very 
uncomfortable for others. Organizations and their members need 
to become more culturally competent, which also means welcom- 
ing cultural diversity. This is often difficult for European Ameri- 
cans, since the United States is geared to their norms, and it’s rare 
for settings to be unwelcoming. However, you may have had the 
opportunity to travel outside of the United States and through this 
experience may have gotten a feeling for what it’s like not to be 
part of the majority culture. Or, if you are heterosexual, you may 
have gone to a gay/lesbian/bisexual/ transgender bar and also felt 
what it was like to be a minority. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Define and provide an example of organizational or institu- 
tional bias. 

• Identify ways in which the media foster institutional bias. 

• Identify at least two examples of organizational or institu- 
tional bias within the developmental disabilities service de- 
livery system. 

• Provide examples of how the principles of normalization and 
age appropriateness can be misinterpreted and can result in 
culturally insensitive services being provided to individuals and 
families. 

• Provide examples of cultural bias in the rules and regulations 
which govern many services to people with disabilities. 

• Provide examples of cultural bias in the assessment and plan- 
ning process for people with disabilities. 



Section 1 

Organizational & 
Institutional Bias 



Organizational bias is much like individual bias except it refers to 
bias which exists within agencies and organizations and degrades 
diverse and minority groups. There are many ways in which this 
bias can be expressed. The following activity is designed to assist 
you in exploring organizational bias. 
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Activity: Looking at Bias 

Take a few moments to answer these questions. Imagine going 
into an organization or agency like a hospital, group home, 
school, or treatment center: 

• What makes you feel welcome? 

• What makes you feel unwelcome? 

• How do you decide to whom to speak? Does this person have 
any special features (appearance, clothing, signs on his or her 
desk or on wall decorations) that influence your decision? 

• If you had the power, how would you change that organization 
or agency to make it feel welcoming to you? 

Now imagine that you’re a client of this organization or agency. 
Do you feel like you fit in? Consider the following: 

• How fluent are the people in this organization in your native 
language? If you speak another language or use augmentative 
or alternative communication systems, how comfortable are 
you discussing your history using that language? 

• Are the furnishings comfortable for you - are there tables and 
chairs; are they floor-height or chair-height; are the decora- 
tions familiar; are the toilet facilities familiar to you? 

• What is the food like? Do you recognize the ingredients? Is it 
cooked in a familiar way? Do you feel warmed and nourished 
by it? Can you get some of your favorite “comfort foods”? Do 
you have any control over the preparation process? 

• Are there uses of language that make you feel uncomfortable? 
Are there pictures that stereotype? 

These are only a few of the things that make up the institutional 
“flavor” or “culture.” What other things do you notice about the 
atmosphere? 

• Is the noise level familiar to you? The music? 

• Do people make a level of eye contact that is comfortable to 
you (too much, not enough)? 

• Are there mixed gender/race/ability/class groups? Is this a 
positive or a negative for you? 

• Are families included or consulted in the process of your treat- 
ment? Do staff speak only to men, only to women, or directly 
to the person with disabilities about you or the family? Is your 
family available to advocate for you? 

• Are forms you have to fill out written in and/ or presented to 
you in your language? Is there a translator/interpreter if you 
need one? Does the translator/interpreter seem to understand 
you and convey the real meaning of your words? Does he or 
she change your words so you’ll fit in better? 
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• Do people in charge speak directly to you? 

• Is change too quick or too slow? 

It may have been difficult for you to imagine yourself in a to- 
tally foreign culture, but perhaps this has given you some things 
to think about. Most consumers of social and educational services 
have developed some skills in negotiating the majority culture sys- 
tems in the United States, regardless of their cultural back- 
grounds. They’ve had to learn to negotiate in order to survive. 
However, they’re most likely to learn, cooperate, give complete 
and accurate information, etc. if they feel understood and wel- 
comed and feel as if the organization is open to their needs. Cre- 
ating organizational openness is a long process which only un- 
folds as the sensitivity of the leaders and staff increase. 

This long-term cultural sensitivity process is the responsibility 
of both the organization and the members of the organization 
(that includes direct service providers and paraprofessionals) . 
Some organizations do regular training that includes cross-cul- 
tural awareness. Some have developed community contacts to 
help the organization and its members raise their own awareness 
regarding diversity issues. Many include the consumers of services 
and families in the cross-cultural awareness process. Some provide 
funding for training in cultural competency to take place outside 
of the organization for their staff. Many hire affirmatively, mean- 
ing that they make active efforts to hire members of minority 
groups and women in order to have a diverse staff who will be fa- 
miliar with different cultural traditions. Many also choose to hire 
staff with different language skills or have translators and inter- 
preters “on-call” to whom they can refer for assistance in under- 
standing language and communicating. What about the organi- 
zation in which you work? What organizational bias exists within 
this agency? 

When primarily European American organizations begin the 
process of increasing cultural competence, they often feel inad- 
equate - in part because this isn’t a skill the dominant culture in 
the United States has developed. These organizations often dis- 
cover that asking questions makes more questions appear. Some- 
times even just opening up the issue of organizational culture 
competence feels frightening. It can sometimes feel as if the or- 
ganization makes itself more vulnerable to charges of racism or 
sexism. This process also can feel overwhelming, since it isn’t pos- 
sible for workers or organizations to learn all about languages and 
cultures with equal skill. However, accepting the frightening and 
overwhelming feelings is an important beginning. Start by doing 
something now, then continue to be open to lifelong learning 
about differences and similarities and how these affect organiza- 
tions and agencies. 
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Section 2 

Media Bias 



Show Transparency 3.3 As the United States has become technologically advanced, one 

of the primary means of exposure to difference is through the 
media. Television is a primary mode of education, information 
dissemination, and entertainment. Unfortunately, many of the 
messages delivered both direcdy and subtly through the media are 
riddled with bias. Not a day goes by where one can’t find bias in 
any major television network or within most television programs. 
Do you notice these biases? 

Think for a minute: how often do you see positive portrayals 
or stories about people with disabilities, African Americans, or 
other non-European cultures in the television news? How often 
are people from diverse cultures represented in videos you have 
watched when training for a new job? Part of being culturally com- 
petent is being able to analyze what is presented to you daily . It’s 
important to look for biases and not be influenced by them. 

Not only are there covert illustrations in the media, there are 
also invisible people. For example, in one hour of television - in- 
cluding the commercials - how many people with physical disabili- 
ties do you see? How many people with cognitive disabilities do 
you see or hear? 

These depictions only work in fostering institutional stereo- 
types and the oppression of racial and ethnic minorities. The fol- 
lowing activity is designed to help you recognize the societal and 
institutional reinforcements of our perceptions of what groups are 
or aren’t “accepted” in this society. Many of the racist and nega- 
tive stereotypes we’re taught as individuals are developed through 
what the media represents. The only way to change how the me- 
dia influences us negatively in accepting others’ diversity is to 
learn to be a critic of the pictures we see and the language we hear 
in the media and society. 

Activity: Recognizing Media Bias 

In this activity, you will view a taped television program or news 
broadcast provided by the instructor which illustrates media insti- 
tutional bias. Many depictions in the media work to enforce and 
foster hurtful stereotypes, negative attitudes, and racist ideas we 
as individuals hold about people who have different ways of living 
than ourselves. By showing us pictures of what is acceptable and 
what isn’t, we internalize these messages. Not only are there hurt- 
ful images on television, but many people are “invisible” as well. 
For example, have you ever watched television for an hour and 
counted how many people with disabilities you see? The goal of 
this exercise is to help you in watching television critically, notic- 
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ing the portrayal of different ethnic and racial groups, the invis- 
ibility of groups, and the situations in which groups are shown. 

• What cultures/groups/individuals were shown in the program? 

How many times? 



• Were some cultures/groups/individuals portrayed as being more 
“acceptable” or “likable” than others? How? 



• Were there any common stereotypes you’re aware of that were 
illustrated in this program? If yes, what were they and how did seeing 
them make you feel? 



• What cultures/groups/individuals weren’t shown in the program? 



• Do you think that watching this videotape will change the way you 
watch television? If yes, in what way? 



Activity: Direct Service Training Bias Exercise 

As a paraprofessional, you will experience many hours of impor- 
tant training on different issues and practices. Unfortunately, the 
biases and exclusions we discussed in the exercise on the media 
reinforcing and fostering biases about groups and individuals are 
sometimes also a part of the training programs for direct care pro- 
viders. Watch the videotape A New Way of Thinking (or any other 
training video made for paraprofessionals) to see if there are any 
of the same exclusions, biases, or influences we looked for in the 
television program or videotape. 

• What cultures/groups/individuals were shown in this training video? 

How many times? 



Activity 1 

This activity requires the 
presentation of a video- 
taped recording of a news 
or entertainment program 
which illustrates institu- 
tional bias. Biases could in- 
clude illustrations of racism, 
handicapism, gender pref- 
erences, heterosexism, 
classism, etc. Remember 
that media biases are often 
subde. Therefore, you will 
need to watch programs 
and analyze the content for 
bias. An example of a bias 
and stereotyping in the 
news may be a series of 
broadcasts which show Afri- 
can Americans in reporting 
crime while depicting Euro- 
pean Americans in all other 
“positive” news stories. An- 
other example could be a 
television program that only 
shows American Indians in 
“traditional” dress, drunk 
on the streets, or disrupting 
“the peace.” 

Activity 2 

Show the videotape A New 
Way of Thinking or another 
instructional videotape for 
paraprofessionals, and re- 
peat the previous exercise. 
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• Were some cultures/groups/individuals portrayed as being more 
“acceptable” or “likable” than others? How? 



• Were there any common stereotypes about cultures/groups/ 
individuals that you’re aware of which were illustrated in this training 
video? If yes, what were they? How did seeing them make you feel? 



• What cultures/groups/individuals were missing or not shown in the 
training video? 



• Do you think that watching this videotape will change the way you 
watch and learn from training in the future? If yes, in what way? 



Section 3 

Cultural Bias in Assessment 
& Service Delivery to 
People with Disabilities 

Institutional and organizational biases definitely exist in delivery 
of services to people with developmental disabilities in the United 
States. These biases are displayed in many ways, including: 

• The philosophy and guiding principles of the field of develop- 
mental disabilities. 

• Rules and regulations which govern services to people with 
developmental disabilities. 

• Prescribed assessment processes for eligibility, access, and con- 
tinuation of services. 

You may not have previously thought about some of these bi- 
ases. Let’s see as we explore some of the more concrete and obvi- 
ous examples of institutional and organizational bias within the 
field of developmental disabilities. 
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Philosophy and Guiding Principles 

There are many philosophies or principles commonly accepted 
within the field of developmental disabilities. These principles 
have served to guide the development of new services and to 
change existing services. Two such principles are normalization and 
age appropriateness. In theory, these principles have solid ground- 
ing and advanced and challenged the field of developmental dis- 
abilities. However, both can be misinterpreted, thus leading to 
culturally insensitive supports for people with disabilities and their 
families. Let’s explore each of these principles further. 

N ormalization 

Normalization has been defined - and consequently inter- 
preted - in many different ways. One of the common elements 
among its many definitions is the access to the regular day-to-day 
activities of society. 

The very word normalization implies that there is a “norm” or at 
least a close approximation of being “normal.” In fact, earlier defi- 
nitions of this principle included phrases like “as close to normal 
as possible”, or “as close as possible to regular circumstances and 
ways of life of society.” More recendy, Wolfensberger added the 
notion of “cultural norms” to his definidon of normalizadon. Uti- 
lization of means which are as culturally normative as possible, in 
order to establish and/or maintain personal behaviors and char- 
acteristics which are as culturally normative as possible 
(Wolfensberger, 1974). 

Wolfensberger’ s definition embraces the concepts of cultural 
competence and cultural sensitivity which were previously dis- 
cussed within this training module. However, the “interpretation” 
of Wolfensberger’s definition by the many people who provide 
supports to people with disabilities can and often does lead to 
culturally insensitive support sendees. 

Let’s explore some common examples of how the principle of 
normalization can be misinterpreted by support staff: 

Example 1 

Josh is an eight-year-old boy who lives at home with his parents 
but receives respite sendees on the weekends at a local residential 
program. Based on their typical pattern, his parents dropped him 
off after school on Friday and planned to pick him up on Monday 
afternoon. This particular weekend was the fourth of July and the 
staff at the residential program were shocked to see Josh. They 
couldn’t understand why his parents would drop him off on a 
holiday weekend. They decided they’d spend the afternoon at the 
parade and then light fireworks in the evening. When they got to 
the parade, Josh said he wanted to leave. When they left the pa- 
rade, Josh went directly to his room and slept the rest of the 
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evening. He even missed the evening fireworks the staff had 
planned. 

What assumptions (if any) did the staff make in this situation? 
Did they adhere to the principle of normalization? What could 
they have done differendy? Let’s look at another example. 

Example 2 

Rose is a sixteen-year-old young woman who receives in-home 
supports and is still in high school. She is a Native American. She 
receives supports from a paraprofessional, Linda, who provides 
her with training on available community services and employ- 
ment options. One afternoon she tells Linda that a classmate, Joe, 
had invited her to attend the prom the following week and that 
she wants to attend. Linda supports her interest. The next day 
Rose comes in and tells Linda that her parents said she could go 
to the prom with Joe. Linda was thrilled that Rose was invited to 
the prom and wanted it to be a very “special” evening for her. The 
following week Linda made arrangements for Rose to go to the 
local beauty salon and have her hair styled. When Rose arrived at 
the salon, the stylist suggested that she have her hair layered be- 
cause that was the way “all the girls” were wearing their hair that 
year. Linda asked Rose if she wanted her hair cut and she said that 
she did. When Rose got home from school that day, her mother 
was very upset that her hair had been cut. The next day she com- 
plained to Rose’s teacher and to the school principal. Linda 
couldn’t understand why her mother was upset because she had 
succeeded in her efforts to include Rose in their local community 
and she had helped to facilitate her attending the prom and as- 
sisted her in “fitting in.” 

What do you think? Did Linda adhere to the principle of nor- 
malization? What could she have done differendy? 

Both of these examples illustrate the “good intentions gone 
wrong” of staff trying to adhere to the principle of normalization. 
It’s most likely that neither Linda or the staff at Josh’s program in- 
tended to violate cultural norms or to be culturally insensitive. 
Instead, they were probably asking themselves what most kids in 
these situations would do. 

It’s important for support staff working with people with all 
types of disabilities from all types of backgrounds to carefully con- 
sider the cultural norms for each individual. Supports provided to 
people should be based on that person’s cultural background and 
individual desires, not the cultural backgrounds and desires of the 
staff who are providing supports to that person. This can be chal- 
lenging when staff who are from different cultural backgrounds 
than the individuals they support. When this is the case, it’s criti- 
cal that staff become culturally competent in order to interact with 
the individuals and families to whom they provide supports in a 
culturally sensitive manner. 
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Age Appropriateness 

Ag e appropriateness simply means that people should engage 
in activities that are appropriate for their chronological age and 
not their mental age. For example, although a forty-year-old 
woman with moderate mental retardation might have a “mental 
age” of seven based on an intelligence quotient (IQ), if she were 
to participate in an age-appropriate activity, she wouldn’t play with 
dolls or “play house.” Instead, she would participate in activities in 
which people who are forty “typically” participate. 

What are some possible activities in which forty-year-old 
women participate? 

• Going to see a movie 

• Gardening 

• Quilting 

• Watching car races 

• Dating 

• Horseback riding 

• Baking/cooking 

• Hanging out at a local coffee shop 

• Shopping 

• Visiting neighbors 

• Playing pool 

• Spending time visiting parents and friends 

As you can see from just this short list, the possibilities are end- 
less. Problems can arise when direct service professionals interpret 
and base age appropriateness on the activities in which they par- 
ticipated at a given age. For example, if at the age of twenty-one a 
staff person “hung out” at local bars, then he or she might assume 
all people who are twenty-one should do the same. Like normal- 
ization, age appropriateness needs to take into consideration what 
is appropriate for the individuals within their cultural context. 
Direct service providers should refrain from asking themselves 
“what did I do at that age?” Rather, they should ask “what do other 
people from his or her culture and/or family do at that age?” 

We aren’t saying that the guiding principles and values of nor- 
malization and age appropriateness are “bad.” In fact, we are say- 
ing they are principles which have an excellent place in guiding 
the services provided to people with disabilities and their families. 
But to be achieved, these principles must consider the cultural 
context of the individuals to which services are being provided. It’s 
important for the paraprofessional to always question his or her 
actions and decisions regarding these and all guiding principles 
and to consider the individual’s cultural context. 
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Rules and Regulations 

Rules and regulations are usually developed with good intentions. 
Some of these intentions include protecting people with disabili- 
ties from harm or improving the quality of services provided. Un- 
fortunately, when rules and regulations are developed, they’re 
often created and passed by the majority culture - in the United 
States, this typically means white, middle-class, middle-aged men - 
and don’t necessarily consider diversity. In fact, one could argue 
that many of the rules and regulations which govern services to 
people with disabilities are culturally insensitive. 

For example, ICF/MR regulations mandate that an individual 
has to have an active treatment schedule which identifies what 
they will actively be doing throughout each day. This regulation 
has been interpreted by most surveying agencies to mean that ac- 
tivities have to be identified for every fifteen minute period of each 
day. This system of regulating a person’s schedule is based on a 
Western linear system of scheduling. This regulation doesn’t allow 
for the flexibility and spontaneity which are guiding life principles 
in some cultures. 

Another example involves how when considering nutrition is- 
sues, regulations are prescribed in terms of requiring three meals 
a day drawn from specific vitamin sources which usually consist of 
traditional Western foods - that is, meat, potatoes, and a veg- 
etable. Also prescribed is the amount of time that occurs between 
each meal. These dietary regulations aren’t inclusive to the needs 
of an observant Muslim who during the holiday of Ramadan can 
only eat between sundown and sunrise for an entire month. 

As yet another example, when considering public school regu- 
lations, most restrict the use of tobacco by students on school 
property for any reason. Because of this, traditional American In- 
dian students can’t perform any ceremony that would require the 
use of tobacco. 

It’s important to recognize that all regulations have to be in- 
terpreted by human beings and this interpretation can lead to cul- 
tural bias. For example, if an individual is receiving intermediate 
care for the mentally retarded (ICF/MR) services, he or she is re- 
quired to have a quarterly nursing assessment. Does this mean that 
a licensed nurse must perform the review or could a spiritual 
healer do it? What about the individual who doesn’t believe in 
modern medicine due to his or her religious beliefs? Paraprofes- 
sionals are often asked to implement the interpretation of many 
rules and regulations. If a rule or regulation seems to violate an 
individual’s cultural norms, it’s important for paraprofessionals to 
let their supervisors know immediately and take action to become 
more individually and organizationally culturally sensitive. 
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Assessment and Program Planning 

Children and adults with disabilities and their families are often 
subjected to a multitude of evaluations and assessments. In order 
to be eligible for almost any service, a person with a disability must 
have a medical evaluation, a psychological evaluation, and a de- 
velopmental assessment. It’s important to recognize that the as- 
sessment or evaluation process itself can be riddled with cultural 
biases. For example, most of the professionals and agencies or or- 
ganizations in which people receive these assessments and evalua- 
tions are based on traditional Western values, time lines, etc., and 
typically employ a majority of individuals from the dominant Eu- 
ropean-American culture. Many professionals completing these 
assessments often don’t have specific training regarding cultural 
differences (and in some cases don’t have adequate training about 
disability issues), which can result in misinterpretations and false 
assessments. It’s also important to recognize that many people 
don’t feel comfortable giving information to someone from a dif- 
ferent culture. 

It’s also important to understand that many of the standard- 
ized assessment instruments used to determine eligibility and 
identify strengths and weaknesses have cultural biases. Most of 
these instruments are standardized through procedures which 
overrepresent the dominant culture. These assessment instru- 
ments are also based on the use of the English language and don’t 
make accommodations for people who speak different languages 
or use augmentative and alternative communication systems. 
Many of them are also time-limited and are based on traditional 
Western developmental milestones. They may also rely heavily on 
information obtained from other people who many not fully un- 
derstand the individual’s cultural context. 



This chapter examined how organizations reflect the biases, 
strengths, priorities, and weaknesses of their founders. It identi- 
fied what organizational bias “feels” like and how it may affect us. 
It discussed biases as portrayed in the media and identified these 
biases in several media examples. It explored institutional and 
organizational cultural biases in assessment and service delivery to 
people with disabilities. It’s important for paraprofessionals to 
consider these imbedded cultural biases when supporting people 
with disabilities and their families. Remember, these people have 
been interviewed, evaluated, assessed, and reviewed by many 
people - most of whom knew litde about their individual cultural 
context. As a direct service provider, it’s critical that you begin 
your process in understanding the cultural context of all of the 
individuals you support. 
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Questions to Ponder 

• What organizational/institutional bias exists in the agency or 
organization in which you work? How have these biases af- 
fected your daily work? 

• Do you think that the media is culturally biased? What ex- 
amples of this bias stand out for you? Do you look for and rec- 
ognize bias every time you watch television? 

• What organizational/institutional bias have you observed in 
your experience of supporting people with disabilities and 
their families? What about in the developmental disabilities 
service delivery system? 

• Have you, or has someone with whom you work, ever misinter- 
preted the principles of normalization and age appropriate- 
ness, resulting in culturally insensitive services being provided 
individuals and families? 

• What examples of cultural bias have you noticed in the rules 
and regulations which govern many services to people with 
disabilities? 
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Introduction 



When providing supports to people with disabilities and their 
families, it’s important for you to understand yourself. This means 
that you’re able to identify the cultural influences in your behav- 
iors and daily routines. It also means that you understand your 
biases and beliefs about other cultures. This chapter is designed 
to further assist you in gaining an understanding of your own cul- 
tural biases and influences, and in identifying the many “isms” to 
which we’re all vulnerable. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Identify your own cultural biases. 

• Define racism and give examples of racist behavior. 

• Define heterosexism and give examples of heterosexist behavior. 

• Define sexism and give examples of sexist behavior. 

• Define handicapism and give examples of common bias toward 
people with disabilities. 

• Identify how cultural influences have affected your own 
choices and decisions. 



Section 1 

Identifying “Isms” 

& Assumptions 

Due to the structural biases of American culture, bias is an in- 
grained part of this society. Everyone raised in this society inevita- 
bly developed bias against some group of people somewhere, 
sometime. However, bias is a prejudgment of others in the absence 
of information about them as individuals. Prejudice is a problem 
that deals with attitudes that have been developed by people who 
aren’t thinking critically about social influences, but are viewing 
the other person as having a personal flaw or behaving unaccept- 
ably or “sinfully.” In discussing this exercise, please agree to be 
honest in expressing your feelings in this training setting, allow 
your classmates the same honesty, and please agree not to judge 
any member of the class in or outside of the class for any opinions 
he or she expresses. 

Before beginning a discussion of understanding yourself, your 
culture, and your personal biases, let’s complete two small activ- 
ities designed engage your willingness to critically examine your 
own personal biases. 
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Activity 1 

Students who are sure that 
they don’t have “any reluc- 
tance at all” about their fa- 
vorite young relative having 
a lifetime commitment to a 
member of one or more of 
those groups are asked to 
raise their hands. To ensure 
that students overtly rather 
than tacitly admit bias, ask 
them to indicate by raising 
their hands if they would 
feel any bias against one or 
more of those groups - es- 
pecially when considering 
the lifetime commitment of 
their favorite young relative 
with a member of one or 
more those groups. Ask that 
everyone - including your- 
self - acknowledge their 
bias. As instructor you 
should then facilitate a mini 
discussion on biases being 
ingrained in society due to 
the inherent feature in 
American culture. All 
people raised in this society 
inevitably developed bias 
against some group some- 
where some time. Bias is a 
prejudgment of others in 
the absence of information 
about them as individuals. 
You should discuss preju- 
dice as an attitudinal prob- 
lem based on noncritical 
thinking, rather than a “sin” 
or personal flaw. Students 
are then asked to agree to 
be honest in expressing 
their feelings in the training 
setting, to allow their class- 
mates the same honesty, 
and to agree not to judge 
any member of the class in 

[ Continued on page 35.] 
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Activity: Identifying the “Isms” 

Think of how you would react if a “favorite young relative” asked 
for your support for a lifetime commitment to a member of any of 
the following “categories” of persons: 



African American 


European American 


Chicano or Latino 


Hare Krishna 


Senior citizen 


Teenager 


Catholic 


Jewish 


Buddhist 


Protestant 


Atheist 


Tall person 


Short person 


Person with a disability 


Overweight person 


Underweight person 


Professional wrestler 


Person with mental illness 


Police officer 


Ex-convict 


Medicaid recipient 


Medicare recipient 


Marine 


Race car driver 


High school dropout 


Graduate student 


Man 


Woman 


Gay man 


Lesbian 


Bisexual woman 


Bisexual man 


Transsexual person 


Transgender person 



Adapted with permission from LattingJ. (1990). Identifying the “Isms”: Enabling 
social work students to confront their biases . Journal of Social Work Education, 1, 36- 
44. Copyright 1990, Council on Social Work Education. 



Activity: Looking at Bias 

Now, let’s explore your own biases and thoughts a little further. 
The following activity is designed to facilitate your understanding 
about the “isms” which exist in our society. This activity presents 
various vignettes in which you’re asked to identify any potential 
biases. Remember, too, that we’re all biased to some extent. 

These vignettes describe culturally different people. In this dis- 
cussion you’re asked to indicate whether bias exists or doesn’t 
exist in the situation you’re reading. If bias exists, think and dis- 
cuss how you came to that conclusion. 

Non-Specific Vignettes 

1 A woman and a man apply for the same management job. 
They both pass the qualifying exam, but the man scores ten 
points higher. Their references and other supporting material 
are about equal. The woman is hired because all the other 
managers are male and the agency wants to diversify its staff. 
Was the man a victim of “reverse discrimination”? 

2 You’re on break during a training session. You and a peer hap- 
pen to get in a conversation about the session’s emphasis on 
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cultural diversity. Your peer remarks, “most of that stuff about 
race and class and all doesn’t apply to us; we plan to work in a 
rural area and all of our clientele are white.” Does this state- 
ment indicate bias or is it a statement of fact? How do you re- 
spond to her comment, if at all? 

3 An intern at the agency in which you work was born and raised 
in a South American country. She says that much of the gen- 
der equal orientation stuff she has learned in this country and 
at the agency in which you work is inapplicable to her because 
she plans to return to her country when she finishes her de- 
gree and gender egalitarianism “simply couldn’t work” there. 
Does her statement indicate bias or is it a statement of fact? 
How would you respond to her comment, if at all? 

Direct Service Vignettes 

1 You work in a residential program which provides supports to 
people with severe disabilities who can’t communicate. Two of 
these individuals are African American, one is American In- 
dian, and three are European American. This Sunday is Eas- 
ter and you and the other staff plan a big Easter dinner includ- 
ing ham, dressing, corn, beans, bread, and apple crisp. One of 
the individual’s parents finds out what you have planned and 
accuses you of being culturally insensitive because the child 
and family doesn’t celebrate Easter, nor do they eat ham. Were 
you being biased? How should you have handled this situation? 

2 You’re working one night and you overhear a coworker talk- 
ing very loudly with one of the individuals you support. To you, 
it seems like the worker is yelling. When you approach the 
worker and explain your concern, they respond by telling you 
thatyoujust don’t understand how African Americans talk and 
they aren’t yelling. Were you being culturally biased? Explain. 
How would you respond to this coworker? 

3 You’re providing in-home supports to an American Indian 
child with a disability who lives with his parents. You’re sched- 
uled to arrive at their home at 3:00 p.m. You arrived on time 
but no one seemed to be home. After waiting ten minutes, you 
decided they were being inconsiderate and forgot the appoint- 
ment and you left. Were you being culturally biased? Explain. 

We all hold stereotypes that have been ingrained in us, so 
much so that sometimes we aren’t even aware of them, and these 
can be very harmful in our work with people from various cultures 
and backgrounds. These prejudicial thoughts or behaviors are 
learned through the modeling and reinforcement of others. This 
influence usually occurs by people we love and trust, such as our 
parents. Even though these thoughts and feelings are learned, 
they can be unlearned and acceptance of people irrespective of 
their cultural or ethnic background can also be learned. 



[Continued from page 34.] 

or out of class for any opin- 
ions expressed. After this 
discussion, give the follow- 
ing vignettes to the class. 
These vignettes describe 
culturally different people. 
Ask the class to indicate 
whether bias exists or 
doesn’t exist in that situa- 
tion, and if it does exist to 
determine which function 
the bias served. You as in- 
structor should assume a 
neutral role. The overriding 
purpose in introducing the 
vignettes is to facilitate a 
learning process whereby 
students could clarify their 
own and their classmates’ 
perceptions of bias and the 
functions of that bias. It’s 
less important whether indi- 
vidual students come to the 
correct decision about 
whether bias exists in a par- 
ticular vignette. 
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Some terms that refer to these prejudicial thoughts and beliefs 
include handicapism, heterosexism , racism , and sexism . 

Handicapism 

Handicapism promotes unequal and unjust treatment of 
people because of an apparent or assumed physical or mental dis- 
ability; it assumes that people with disabilities are dependent re- 
gardless of whether they are or not and irrespective of their po- 
tential to live independent lives (Biklen ^Bogdan, 1976). People 
who exhibit handicapism often assume a person with a handicap 
does not desire, deserve or have the ability to handle being treated 
equally. 

Heterosexism 

This is the societal and institutional belief system that values 
heterosexuality as superior and/ or more natural or normal than 
gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender sexual orientations. It also 
includes the presumption that society only consists of heterosexu- 
ally identified people. This can be illustrated in agency materials 
which ask “Who is your spouse?” without considering using a more 
inclusive word like partner . 



This means discriminatory practices based on the belief that 
certain races, especially one’s own, are inherendy superior to oth- 
ers. Anytime an assumption is made about a person’s abilities, 
desires or intentions based on their ethnicity, racism is being ex- 
pressed. Racism is prejudice plus power. When whole systems work 
against a person based on his or her ethnic background institu- 
tional racism is being expressed. For example, if there is a crime 
in a neighborhood where mostly European-Americans live, a male 
of African-American descent is much more likely to be stopped 
and questioned by the police even if he is dressed and acts in a 
similar manner to a man of European-American descent. 



This is oppression based on gender, characterized in our soci- 
ety by systemic exclusion, presumptions, and practices that subju- 
gate, disadvantage, and devalue one gender (typically women). 

Has learning these definitions helped you make sense of some of 
your thoughts on the activities in this section? Think about these 
vignettes again. Have you changed any of your initial thoughts and 
reactions after having considered these definitions? Let’s explore 
some more examples of “isms” and assumptions: 

• A mother and child are walking down the street. When an Af- 
rican American teenager walks by, the mother squeezes the 
child’s hand and pulls her closer. What has this child learned? 



Racism 



Sexism 
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• A toy store has a special promotion and hands out toy war bon- 
nets and hatchets which all of the children use to run around 
and “play Indian.” What have these children learned? 

• A paraprofessional and a student are in line at the grocery 
store and the student stares at a man in a wheelchair. The para- 
professional looks at the student and gendy moves her head in 
another direction while stating, “It’s not nice to stare.” What 
messages is the student learning? 

• A man meets a woman at a party. She tells him that she’s La- 
tino and he asks her “Are you scared that immigration will find 
out about you?” What assumption is he making? 

• A person works in a group home and one of the individuals 
who lives there “comes out” to him that he’s a gay male. The 
worker spends the rest of the day wondering if this man is at- 
tracted to him. What assumptions is this person making? 

• A new wine is being promoted in a popular and often fre- 
quented market. This wine is named “Crazy Horse” and has a 
picture of an American Indian on the label. What messages 
does this type of promotion contain? 

• A woman is standing on an elevator alone. When an African 
American man enters the on the second floor, the woman 
clutches her purse tighdy. What assumptions is she making? 

• You’re driving through a “poor” secdon of town and you auto- 
matically lock your door. What assumptions are you making? 

What examples can you think of that demonstrate bias and as- 
sumptions about various cultures and about the individuals and 
families to whom you provide supports? It’s important for you to 
begin to understand your beliefs and the biases you hold. Ac- 
knowledging these biases is the first step in learning to avoid ste- 
reotyping and making assumptions about the people to whom you 
provide services. 



All of us are part of one or more cultural and/or ethnic groups. 

We can’t be inattentive to another person’s ethnicity or culture 
because we all have a cultural context through which we perceive 
the world. Our environment has taught us all to be biased and to 
behave in certain ways. Cultural, linguistic, and/or ethnic tradi- 
tions and practices contribute to how people view themselves and 
live life. 

The foods we eat, holidays we celebrate, our perceptions of Show Transparency 4.1 
family, child rearing practices, determination of authority, ac- 
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Activity 1 

The following activity is de- 
signed to assist students in 
understanding how culture 
has influenced their own 
values, beliefs, and behav- 
iors. Provide students with 
the opportunity to go off on 
their own for about fifteen 
minutes to complete the 
cultural influences work- 
sheet. This worksheet is de- 
signed to assist students in 
identifying influences in 
their own lives across a 
number of areas. When stu- 
dents have had an opportu- 
nity to complete their work- 
sheets, have them break 
into small groups of three 
or four people and discuss 
their “influences” with one 
another when comfortable 
doing so. 



knowledgment of life events - all of these aspects of life are cul- 
turally influenced. This influence can be significant or subde and 
can consequendy affect how we perceive the world and behave to 
varying degrees. 

For example, the influence of culture on food preferences can 
be illustrated through the celebration of Thanksgiving at a resi- 
dential program. The cook and staff planned a menu including 
ham, mashed potatoes, pumpkin pie, salad, and carrots. The cook 
thought, “I know that holidays are really important to the people 
who live in this house, and I want them to have a really good tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving meal.” When Thanksgiving day came, the 
people who lived there were very upset. One person said he pre- 
ferred to eat chi dins and collard greens for Thanksgiving; another 
person said she couldn’t eat ham because she was Jewish and it’s 
against her religious practices; and another individual said that she 
preferred sweet potato pie over pumpkin pie. 

What assumptions was the cook making when he planned out 
the menu? What were his intentions versus what actually occurred? 
How could this situation have been avoided? 

If we aren’t aware of what cultural influences affect our own 
lives, we won’t be able to understand others whose cultural influ- 
ences are different from our own. We must examine our own val- 
ues, beliefs, and patterns of behavior that are a part of our own 
cultural identity (Lynch & Hanson, 1992). This includes identify- 
ing socioeconomic, educational, and occupational influences, 
personal experiences, personality, gender, sexuality and sexual 
orientation, family background, family makeup, etc. 

Activity: Cultural Influences Worksheet 

The following activity is designed to assist you in understanding 
how culture has influenced your own values, beliefs, and behav- 
iors. Take a few moments to answer the following questions about 
your beliefs and influences. This is designed to provide you with 
information that will assist you in understanding yourself. Share 
only the information you feel comfortable in sharing. 

1 Under what socioeconomic level were you raised and how does this 

influence your life today? 



2 How closely do you identify with your culture and ethnicity and how 
does this influence your life today? 
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3 What type of education was emphasized when you were growing up 
and how has this influenced your decisions and beliefs about 
education? 



4 What are your physical abilities and how have they influenced the 
choices and decisions you have made in your life? 



5 What occupations were held in high regard within your family and 
how have these influenced your occupational choices? 



6 How have your responsibilities, choices, opportunities changed at 
different ages throughout your life? Are there certain ages that stand 
out as major rites of passage for you? 



7 What do you consider the characteristics of your personality? What 
personality characteristics do you desire in others? 



8 What do you identify as your sexual orientation? How has that 
influenced your choices, decisions, opportunities and relationships? 



9 What (if any) religion and/or organized or non-organized spiritual 
belief were you raised to believe in and how has that influenced your 
choices, decisions, and opportunities? 



10 What significant life events have greatly influenced your life choices 
and decisions? Other important influences? 
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Summary 

This chapter discussed the importance of understanding yourself 
when providing supports to people with disabilities and their fami- 
lies. This understanding includes learning and acknowledging 
your biases and beliefs about other cultures. We defined common 
“isms” and assumptions that are made about people from other 
cultural groups and explored the “isms” and assumptions we hold. 
We also discussed and explored what our own cultural beliefs, val- 
ues, and patterns are. It’s important for you to continue your pro- 
cess in identifying and understanding what biases and assump- 
tions you hold about other cultures because this is an important 
step in being able to provide culturally sensitive supports to the 
individuals and families with whom you work. 

Questions to Ponder 

• How do the values you identified in the activity influence your 
actions or opinions? 

• Which influences were identified for the first time? How did 
that feel? 

• Are any influences greater than others for you? 
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Introduction 



Thus far we’ve explored cultural identity, influences, and differ- 
ences. We’ve addressed that it’s important to recognize that not 
everyone sees life through the same “cultural lenses.” You’ve 
learned that as a direct care provider, it’s important for you to 
know that not everyone will behave and practice life in the same 
ways. Yet, if you look, you’ll also find we all share common threads 
that are woven together to make a “tapestry of life” in the United 
States. Whether you’re African American, American Indian, Chi- 
cano and Latino, European American, Asian American, a person 
with a disability, or gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender, you have a 
history of being in the United States; values and beliefs that may 
include family, child rearing, and religion; views on disabilities, 
causes, and feelings about services; ways of communicating; and 
cultural courtesies. Although it’s important to be aware of the dif- 
ferences people experience across cultures, it’s equally important 
to recognize the similarities. For example, people who identify as 
African American, American Indian, Asian American, Chicano 
and Latino, American Indian, disabled, or gay/lesbian/bisexual/ 
transgender may define their “family” in a different way than what 
the majority European American culture experiences as the nuclear 
family - but “family” is something they still have in common. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Identify common cultural threads. 

• Identify similarities and differences in the histories, values and 
beliefs, perspectives on disabilities, language and communica- 
tion, and cultural courtesies and recommendations of various 
cultural groups. 

• Identify strategies for providing culturally sensitive in-home 
supports to people with disabilities and their families. 



Section 1 

Cultural Similarities 
& Differences 

In this section, we will look at those common threads - such as the 
importance of extended family and kinship systems - which tie 
cultures together. This information is provided to give you a gen- 
eral overview regarding various groups of people. It’s not intended 
to be used to make assumptions that each of these commonalities 
“fits” for all the individuals from any particular culture. Each indi- 
vidual identifies with his or her culture to varying degrees and in 
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his or her own way. Many people belong to several cultures and 
therefore identify with parts of many groups of people. For ex- 
ample, a bisexual, Jewish, Latino male who has cerebral palsy may 
identify with one or more of these cultural groups. As a direct ser- 
vice provider, it’s your role to understand how the culture “fits” 
for those with whom you’re working. 

It’s impossible to learn every last thing about every culture, es- 
pecially if we recognize that each individual member of that cul- 
ture is just that, an individual. However, as a paraprofessional you 
can learn enough so that you aren’t hurtful or harmful to people 
of diverse backgrounds. You can also learn information that will 
help in asking questions in ways that respect the importance of 
culture and ethnicity. 

Charts: Cultural Similarities & Differences 

The charts on pages 45-50 review six common cultural threads - 
including history, values and beliefs, perspectives on viewing dis- 
abilities, language and communication, cultural courtesies, and 
recommendations - across a number of major groups within the 
population of the United States. Given the scope of diversity and 
the difficulty in learning about all cultures, the cultures chosen for 
this section shouldn’t be considered an exhaustive list of all groups 
which reside in this country. 

When working with any individual or family - whatever their 
cultural identification - as the paraprofessional, you should re- 
main aware of individual differences among as well as within cul- 
tural groups. You should also consider other influential factors 
such as class, socioeconomic status, education, country of origin, 
acculturation, and language. 

It’s important to understand that although cultural similarities 
and differences exist across all of these groups, the information 
contained in the charts doesn’t apply to all individuals within any 
given cultural group. However, it’s equally important for you to 
recognize and respect the differences between the cultural group 
with which you identify and many other cultural groups. 

History 

This information is offered to provide you with general infor- 
mation illustrating how history influences the day-to-day lives and 
culture of the people with whom you work. It’s important to be 
aware of the great diversity both within and between groups and 
individuals. 

Values and Beliefs 

One must consider factors of economic status, class, education, 
migration, acculturation, and environment which influence val- 
ues and beliefs and create great diversity within, as well as among, 
cultural groups. Common threads are seen throughout cultures. 
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Disability View 

Cultures, groups, and individuals within those groups attribute 
the cause of disability in different ways. Each of the cultures out- 
lined here are extremely diverse groups. Beliefs about disability 
will vary from individual to individual and family to family within 
these groups. It’s important to view each family or person as an 
individual unit to see how they ascribe meaning to the disability. 
Other factors such as class, environment, education and socioeco- 
nomic status, etc., will influence what medical, disability specific, 
and other services are used. 

Language and Communication 

Language is influenced by factors of socioeconomic status, so- 
cial factors, geographic region, gender, acculturation, generation 
of immigration to the United States, language spoken in home vs. 
out of the home, language spoken when developing language 
abilities, and more. 

The ability to develop proficiency in English is influenced by 
the language-learning experience of the first language one was 
taught. Also influential in the understanding of English are rel- 
evant cultural characteristics, traditional values, nonverbal com- 
munication patterns, social experiences, and political experi- 
ences. Services of translators or interpreters may need to be used 
if the individual or family you’re working with doesn’t speak En- 
glish and you don’t speak the language they choose to use. Addi- 
tionally, you should be respectful of what language the individual 
or family feels most comfortable using with you. Even if you’re flu- 
ent in their language, you should remain aware that the dialect 
you speak in may be different from the person you’re working 
with, words may have different meaning, and communication is- 
sues can still arise. 

For example, you may work with a family you know speaks En- 
glish, but they may request a translator in order to communicate 
with you. You may know that the woman you work with who is 
hearing impaired can speak, but chooses to use an interpreter. 
Using children as translators in some cultures needs to be consid- 
ered, since this could place the child in a vulnerable position with 
certain content or could be disrespectful to the cultural norms 
and mores (i.e., may place the child in a superior position over the 
parents which goes against what is accepted by that particular cul- 
ture). A person may speak a specific language, but may not be lit- 
erate in the written form, while some may not speak at all. The use 
of alternative communication systems, such as computer devices 
(with and without verbal capabilities), language boards, and 
switches to activate communication systems are important in the 
communication of some people with disabilities. Understanding 
and appreciating varying forms of communication is important in 
supporting people with disabilities, but these communication sys- 
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terns may not be available to all who need them. You need to rec- 
ognize that there are class and socioeconomic issues that affect the 
resources which make these communication systems available to 
those who could use them. 

Cultural Courtesies 

When working with anyone, no matter what their cultural iden- 
tification, you need to be aware of individual differences between 
cultural groups as well as within cultural groups, taking into con- 
sideration factors of class, socioeconomic status, education, coun- 
try of origin, acculturation, language, etc. 

Recommendations for Action 

Stereotyping and assuming should be avoided. Interventions 
you take as a direct care professional should be sensitive to the 
needs, wants, and desires of the individuals and families with 
whom you work. 
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Section 2 

In-Home Direct 
Service Supports 

As was illustrated in the charts in the last section, child rearing is 
often a culturally prescribed family task. Family members have 
roles; families have rules; cultures share values about all family 
interactions. Not all members of a culture will agree on roles, 
rules, and values regarding child rearing, but for all members of 
that group, culture will have some degree of effect. Getting to 
know a family in the context of their community and culture in- 
cludes simultaneously seeing both the broader culture and the 
individual family within their cultural context. 

The following activity is designed to help assist you in gaining 
this understanding. It offers examples of questions you may want 
to ask those with whom you work to gain a better understanding 
of their lives. It will help you recognize that the family probably 
does things differendy then you. Life tasks, family roles, child rear- 
ing practices, food preparation are just a few things that might be 
different. 

Activity: Guidelines for In-Home 
Direct Service Supports 



Part I: Family Structure and Child Rearing Practices 

Family Structure 
• What is the definition of family? 



• Who are the members of the family system? 



• Who are the key decision makers? 



• Is decision making related to specific situations? 
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Activity 1 

Have each student consider 
parts one through three of 
this worksheet. Then have 
each student interview an- 
other student using this as a 
tool. Have them base their 
responses on their current 
family structure. If they 
don’t have children, have 
them base their responses 
on the family in which they 
were raised. 
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• Is decision making individual- or group-oriented? 



• Do family members all live in the same household? 



• What is the relationship of friends to the family system? 



• What is the family hierarchy? Is status related to gender or age? 



• With what cultural heritages does the family identify? 



Primary Caregivers 
• Who is the primary caregiver? 



• Who else participates in the caregiving? 



• What is the amount of care given by mother versus others? 



• How much time does the individual spend away from the primary 
caregiver? 



Is there conflict between caregivers regarding appropriate practices? 
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• What ecological/environmenta! issues impinge upon general 
caregiving (e.g., housing, jobs, etc.)? 



Child Rearing Practices 
• What are the mealtime rules? 



• What types of foods are eaten? 



• What are the beliefs regarding breast-feeding and weaning? 



• What are the beliefs regarding bottle-feeding? 



• What are the family practices regarding transitioning to solid food? 



• Which family members prepare food? 



• Is food purchased or homemade? 



• Are there any taboos related to food preparation or handling? 



• Which family members feed the child? 



me 
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• What is the configuration of the family mealtime? 



• What are the family’s views on independent feeding? 



• Is there a discrepancy among family members regarding the beliefs 
and practices related to feeding an infant or toddler? 



Family Sleeping Patterns 

• Does the infant sleep in the same room or bed as the parents? 



• At what age is the infant moved away from close proximity to the 
mother? 



• Is there any established bedtime? 



• What is the family response to the infant when he or she 
wakes at night? 



• What practices surround daytime napping? 



Family Response to Disobedience and Aggression 
• What are the parameters of acceptable child behavior? 
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• What form does the discipline take? 



• Who metes out the disciplinary action? 



Family’s Response to a Crying Infant 
• How long before the caregiver picks up a crying infant? 



• How does the caregiver calm an upset infant? 



Part Two: Family Perceptions and Attitudes 

Family Perception of Child’s Disability 

• Are there cultural or religious factors that would shape family 
perceptions? 



• To what/where/whom does the family assign responsibility for their 
child’s disability? 



• How does the family view the role of fate in their lives? 



• How does the family view their role in intervening with their child? Do 
they feel they can make a difference or do they consider it hopeless? 
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Family’s Perception of Health and Healing 
• What is the family’s approach to medical needs? 



• Do they rely solely on Western medical needs? 



• Do they rely solely on holistic approaches? 



• Do they use a combination of these approaches? 



• Who is the primary medical provider or conveyer of medical 
information? Family members? Elders? Friends? Folk healers? 
Family doctor? Medical specialists? 



• Do all members of the family agree on approaches to medical needs? 



Family’s Perception of Help-Seeking and Intervention 
• From whom does the family seek help - family or outside agencies? 



• Does the family seek help directly or indirectly? 



• What are the general feelings of the family when seeking assistance - 
ashamed, angry, demand as a right, view as unnecessary? 
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• With which community systems does the family interact (educational/ 
medical /social)? 



• How are these interactions completed (face-to-face, phone, letter)? 



• Which family member interacts with other systems? 



• Does that family member feel comfortable when interacting with 
other systems? 



Part Three: Language and Communication Styles 
Language 

• Is the service provider proficient in the family’s native language? 



• Is the family proficient in English? 



• If an interpreter is used, what is his or her primary cultural affiliation? 



• Is the interpreter familiar with the colloquialisms of the family 
members’ country or region or origin? 



• Is the family member comfortable with the interpreter? Would 
the family member feel more comfortable with one of the same sex? 
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• If written materials are used, are they in the family’s native language? 



Interaction Styles 

• Does the family communicate with each other in a direct or 
indirect style? 



• Does the family tend to interact in a quiet manner or a loud manner? 



• Do family members share feelings when discussing emotional issues? 



• Does the family ask you direct questions? 



• Does the family value social time with providers unrelated to the 
service program goals? 



• Is it important for the family to know about the service provider’s 
extended family? 



• Is the service provider comfortable sharing that information? 



Portions of this activity adapted with permission from: 

Home-based early childhood services: Cultural sensitivity in a family systems 
approach by K.I. Wayman, E.W. Lynch, & M.J. Hanson. (1991). Topics in Early 
Childhood Special Education, 10( 4), 65-66. Copyright 1991 by PRO-ED, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Summary 

This chapter explores some of the common threads that tie seven 
specific cultural groups together while also looking at cultural dif- 
ferences and similarities among these groups. In addition, we dis- 
cussed the importance of getting to know the families we work 
with in context of their culture. We explored how to learn about 
family context by providing a questionnaire. This information is 
critical for the paraprofessional who is trying to become more 
culturally competent. 

Questions to Ponder 

• What makes recognizing differences in people from different 
cultures important? 

• What are some similarities that cultures share? 

• What new information did you learn from the “Cultural Simi- 
larities (^Differences” charts? 

• Why do you think that we as a society tend to focus on cultural 
differences vs. cultural similarities? 

• Why is it important to get to know a family in the context of 
their culture and community? 
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Introduction 



English, like many other languages, is riddled with terms and ex- 
pressions that contain implicit prejudice. Many of the phrases and 
words we use to communicate with others often label, stereotype, 
or demean individuals and groups of people. Unfortunately, many 
people don’t even recognize that they’re using language that is 
biased. This chapter is designed to help you begin to identify and 
use inclusive language. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Provide examples of how language discriminates and excludes 
people based on culture, gender, ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
and ability. 

• Develop and awareness of how written and spoken language 
used in agencies and organizations is often non-inclusive. 

• Develop an awareness of how agencies and direct service pro- 
viders or paraprofessionals can use inclusive language. 



Section 1 

Language and Individual 
& Family Culture 

All of us grow up using language that is modeled by our family and 
community. In a broad sense, this might mean speaking a lan- 
guage like English, Spanish, or Korean. In a narrower sense it 
might mean using slang, jokes, words, concepts, or other mutually 
understandable language that is familiar to friends and family but 
might not be recognized by people outside of this circle. We’re 
taught language by a variety of sources, including our family, 
friends, neighbors, communities, and schools. The language we 
learn is that which is presented to us, and as children - and some- 
times adults - we’re rarely critical of the words and language we’re 
taught to use. They simply exist as a part of the environment. 

Language and Institutional/Organizational Culture 

Earlier, we discussed institutional or organizational bias. We 
learned, for example, that many agencies and organizations serve 
people from diverse cultures but often know litde about those 
cultures. For example, if an agency provides services to a family 
who recently immigrated from Russia, one might question 
whether the agency has access to an interpreter fluent in the Rus- 
sian language. 
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However, communication is more than just words: in addition 
to the specific languages that the staff speak, “organizational lan- 
guage” is often communicated through pictures, images, forms, 
and available materials and resources. For example, an agency that 
claims to be multicultural but displays posters depicting only Eu- 
ropean American people may feel unwelcoming to consumers 
from outside the majority culture. 

Paperwork that appears only in English may be difficult for 
people whose first language isn’t English or who have limited read- 
ing or writing skills. There are many ways that the forms we use in 
agencies are riddled with bias, mixed messages, and assumptions. 
For example, forms which ask for spousal information may give a 
message that the agency doesn’t welcome or have the ability to 
provide services to people who are not heterosexual. Forms might 
also refer only to men and use “he” when referring to others in- 
stead of using terms like she, s/he, she/he, or he or she. 

Agencies and organizations that provide supports to people 
who use communication boards or other types of augmented com- 
munication may also be limiting multicultural experiences and 
understanding for the individuals they serve. Does the communi- 
cation board refer to race, gender, culture, or sexual orientation? 
Do the pictures on the communication board depict people of 
differing cultures, genders, ethnicities, etc.? 

Could people using such tools formulate questions about a 
person’s culture that is different from their own? Is the language 
available to refer to people of differing cultures, ethnicities, gen- 
ders, or sexual orientations - and, if not, what messages are being 
given? 

Activity: Class Discussion 

Think for a moment about who is represented, as either staff or 
consumers, in your agency or in agencies where you’ve worked: 

• What languages are used and/or available within the agency? 



• How comfortable are the staff members with “street” language vs. “profes- 
sional” language? 
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• What types of music are played in the agency? 



• Is diversity discussed in the agency? 



• Are certain topics which would address “difference” avoided? 



• What do posters or decorations within the agency suggest? 



• What happens when ethnic jokes are told? 



• Would consumers of various cultures, abilities, ethnicities, sexual orienta- 
tions, religions, or genders feel comfortable receiving or purchasing the 
agency’s services? 



• What changes can be made in your agency now to be more inclusive of 
different people? If your agency is inclusive, what are some examples of 
what they do to be this way? 
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Activity 1 

Have students consider 
more examples concerning 
families and issues sur- 
rounding family relation- 
ships and definitions. 



Activity 2 

Have students consider 
more language or visual ex- 
amples where light or white 
is synonymous to good and 
dark or black is synonymous 
to bad or evil. Ask students 
to provide examples from 
movies, broadcast or print 
media, or even from lan- 
guage usage. 
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Section 2 

Bias in the 
English Language 

Every language reflects the values of the culture that produces it. 
The English language has many strengths, however it isn't always 
the “best" language to talk about feelings, relationships, or imag- 
ery. This section draws on a few examples to show how problems 
concerning cultural sensitivity occur and to offer ideas for alter- 
native solutions. 

Family 

Many other languages have specific words for family relationships 
that denote the degree of relationship as well as varying genera- 
tions. For example, most people who speak English in the United 
States struggle to differentiate between second cousins and third 
cousins, as well as second cousins once-removed. These relation- 
ships are crucial in some cultures and those cultures have clear 
language to describe them. 

Consider the word “family." Used by policy makers, it ordi- 
narily refers to a heterosexual, nuclear family unit in which a man 
and a woman are married and have children. However, most non- 
European heritage cultures in the United States use this term in a 
much broader context to mean an “extended" family that includes 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cousins. Examples abound in 
which social workers, probation officers, or courts have required 
children to live with “family," clearly meaning a father and 
mother, preferably in one household. Very often, the child in- 
volved would feel quite comfortable living with an uncle - and 
would feel within both the letter and spirit of the requirement of 
living with “family." 

Light and Dark 

English usage also reflects the importance that attention to color 
and race has in defining status and power. This language - as well 
as many others - is full of references to “white" and “light" as be- 
ing positive and to “black" and “dark" as being negative. 

Think for a moment of all the expressions or images you know 
that use these terms. Some of these may include: 

• A little white lie 

• Forces of light vs. Forces of darkness 

• As pure as snow; snow white 

• Blackness, evil, corruption 
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• The “good guy” wears white; the “bad guy” wears black 

There are, of course, some exceptions to this comparison, but 
the vast majority of words applaud “white” and condemn “black,” 
and such language is frequendy deeply ingrained in people. Ids 
hard to challenge anything this basic to our culture, but it’s im- 
portant to begin recognizing and helping ourselves and each 
other reframe these concepts and learn new, more inclusive con- 
cepts and language. 

Many African American clients feel especially burdened by this 
“light/dark” language, and many have taken it in personally 
enough to negatively effect their self-image. European Americans 
may feel privileged or special (although rarely consciously so) be- 
cause of their “light” skin or hair color, but rarely discussed in 
public is the continuing positive evaluation of African Americans 
based on lighter skin color, at times both among African Ameri- 
can and European American people. This “skin privilege” has a 
long and painful history (Hall (^Greene, 1994). 

Male and Female 

There is a similar pattern of male being considered “positive” or 
“better than” and female being considered “negative” or “less than” 
in much of the English language. 

One of the landmark studies in gender from the human ser- 
vice field comes from Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, 
Rosenkranz, and Vogel (1970). They studied human service pro- 
fessionals in social work, psychology, and counseling whom they 
asked to describe a healthy mature, socially competent sex-un- 
specified adult (A), man (B), or woman (C) using a pool of 122 
descriptive words. 

Options B and C were typically described sex-stereotypically, 
while healthy adults and men were described in exacdy the same 
terms (“aggressive”, “independent”, “objective”, “direct”, “adven- 
turous”, “never cries”, etc.). Women were described in markedly 
opposite terms. For these clinicians (and others in studies that fol- 
lowed and replicated the study’s results) it isn’t possible to be an 
adult healthy woman. Women were often considered “dependent” 
which is understood as a negative characteristic, while men were 
considered “independent” which is understood as positive. 
Women were considered “emotional” (a negative), while men 
were considered “non-emotional” (a positive). 

It’s especially important to be able to discuss these concerns as 
we explore how language aids or hinders our work. It’s also im- 
portant to listen to people’s concerns about language, as well as 
share our own. These are difficult issues to discuss and are crucial 
to making good decisions and developing and maintaining rela- 
tionships across gender, culture, and other diverse issues. 
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Activity: Gender Bias 

Consider the agency you work in, or agencies where you’ve worked 
previously. 

• List some of the characteristics of an agency that isn’t gender biased. 



• List some of the characteristics of a gender biased agency and identify how 
these characteristics could be changed. 



Using Inclusive Language 

Show Transparency 6.1 We’ve been discussing the importance of recognizing language 

that acts to perpetuate many different types of bias. Now that we 
have identified how language can stereotype and negatively effect 
people with or about whom we speak, we can now move to using 
inclusive language - language that includes everyone. 

The following section can provide some guidance in using in- 
clusive language. 

To be inclusive: 



Use nonlabeling, nonsexist language: 


Instead of saying . . . 


You might say. . . 


"him” or "he” 


“she or he” or “him or her” 


"Joe has a disability” 


“Joe is a person with a 
disability” 


"that homosexual” 


“Ann who identifies as a 
lesbian” 


"Our neighbor the Jew” 


"The Bergers, who are Jewish 1 


Avoid culturally offensive phrases, words, and jokes: 


Instead of . . 


You might . . . 


Assuming that Jane has a 


Ask about Jane’s partner or 


husband 


significant other 


Assuming that Omar lives 


Ask about Omar’s care 


with his parents 


providers 


Saying "Merry Christmas” 


Ask first if Barry celebrates 


to Barry 


Christmas 


Repeating the joke you 


Think first if the joke is 


heard at a party 


offensive or perpetuates 
stereotypes 
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• Use appropriate nonverbal language 



Instead of . . . 

Assuming it’s OK to extend 
your hand to a new person 
you meet 

Assuming it’s OK to make 
direct eye contact 



You might . . . 

Observe how they act non- 
verbally; it may be offensive 
to touch them 

Observe the eye contact the 
person makes with you and 
what they appear to be 
comfortable with 



• Listen to the person with whom you’re communicating; 
Avoid making assumptions and judgments 



Instead of . . 

Speaking in your usual 
manner 

Using words that you 
traditionally use 
e.g., husband or wife 



You might. . . 

Listen to the intensity and 
amount of words the other 
person uses 

Listen to the words the other 
person uses, e.g. partner 
or significant other 



Summary 

This chapter has discussed how language reflects culture and ac- 
ceptance. Specific examples were provided to illustrate non-inclu- 
sive language and how that may affect a person’s feelings of accep- 
tance. We explored organizational as well as individual language 
usage. The examples and activities will help paraprofessionals to 
be aware how important inclusive language can be in providing 
cross-cultural services and how important listening to the lan- 
guage used by people with whom they work. 



Questions to Ponder 

• How can paraprofessionals use language that is inclusive of 
people from different genders, ethnicities, abilities, cultures, 
sexual orientations, etc.? 

• What can agencies do to make their organization language 
inclusive? 

• How does language reflect the way people feel about others 
who are of different gender, culture, abilities, sexual orienta- 
tion, or ethnicities than their own? 
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Introduction 



As a direct service provider, you have many roles and provide 
many types of services to people with disabilities and their fami- 
lies. These roles include providing instruction, assisting with self- 
care and grooming, involving children and adults in community 
activities, teaching and assisting individuals about activities of daily 
living (e.g., cooking, cleaning, budgeting, transportation), coun- 
seling, and collecting/documenting information about events/ 
situations. These roles are provided in different environments: 
community grocery stores, banks, parental homes, group homes, 
classrooms, vocational day activity centers, and various work sites. 

Regardless of the role or the environment, not a day goes by 
where you aren’t faced with issues or situations that have a cultural 
basis. In all that you do, you must be culturally aware and cultur- 
ally sensitive toward the individuals to whom you provide services 
and their families. This chapter is designed to assist you in identi- 
fying daily tasks and roles you have in providing supports which 
require you to be culturally competent. The topics it explores 
should be helpful to you in learning how to become a culturally 
competent paraprofessional when working with families, celebrat- 
ing holidays and traditions, supporting people in preparing and 
eating foods, providing health supports, and in assisting people 
with independent living skills. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals, organizations, 
and agencies can be culturally sensitive when working with 
families. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when assisting in preparing and planning meals. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when assisting in celebrating holidays and traditions. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when providing health supports and when teaching 
independent living skills. 



Section 1 

Working with Families 

Direct work with families requires paraprofessionals to understand 
families within the context of their specific cultures. Depending 
on the cultural background of the families with whom you work, 
recognized boundaries, roles of family members, religious beliefs, 
and customs and courtesies may vary. It’s important that you be 
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Activity 1 

Have students watch the 
videotape Working with 
Families. 
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To the Facilitator 

These examples are de- 
signed to illustrate potential 
situations that might arise 
when paraprofessionals are 
providing supports to 
people with disabilities. It’s 
important to remind par- 
ticipants that we often make 
culturally biased assump- 
tions in our work situations. 
These examples should 
help you illustrate situations 
in which bias exists or as- 
sumptions were made in 
which workers were not cul- 
turally aware. Remember, 
paraprofessionals are em- 
ployed in agencies in which 
they are often caught in 
situations where they make 
decisions in isolation and in 
accordance with many rules 
and regulations which are 
often not culturally sensi- 
tive. Explore these ex- 
amples with the participants 
and point out where and 
when cultural assumptions 
were made. 



observant and work with the family to identify cultural customs, 
beliefs, boundaries, and roles that might be different than those 
from your cultural background. It’s also important that you ask the 
individual and his or her family members how they feel about your 
gender or cultural background. If they’re uncomfortable with you 
as their paraprofessional because of such differences, it will be 
important for you to communicate this to your supervisor imme- 
diately so that alternatives can be pursued. 



Individual Bias 



Some of the examples below might be helpful in illustrating the 
importance of understanding and learning about the families with 
whom you work from a culturally sensitive perspective. 



Example 1: Providing In-Home Education 

You’re a paraprofessional that works for the local school dis- 
trict. One of your students receives in-home instruction on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday mornings. It’s about 9:00 on 
Thursday morning and you knock on the door of the student’s 
house. His mother answers the door and welcomes you inside. You 
remove your shoes and begin talking with your student’s mother. 
You notice that his grandmother has appeared from the kitchen. 
You talk about how their week has been and then ask if Marion is 
ready to begin his lessons. His grandmother indicates that he’s 
upstairs in his bedroom. You begin to walk toward the stairs and 
his mother states, “We aren’t prepared for visitors upstairs.” You 
reply, “Oh, that’s OK - I don’t mind.” You continue upstairs and 
enter Marion’s room. When you come back downstairs you notice 
that his mother and grandmother don’t make eye contact with you 
and seem less willing to engage in conversation. You complete 
your lesson plan with Marion and leave. The next time you visit 
Marion and his family you “sense” that something’s wrong. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 



Example 2: Working in the Family Home 

You provide in-home supports to a young child, Janet, who has 
epilepsy and no verbal communication skills. She lives with her 
parents and brother. One day when you’re at Janet’s home, you 
observe Janet making odd faces that you’ve never noticed before. 
Because she doesn’t verbally communicate, you become worried 
thatjanet might be sick so you take her temperature. Based on her 
temperature - 98.6° - you determine that there’s nothing to worry 
about and you don’t mention the odd faces to Janet’s family. 
When you arrive the next day, you learn thatjanet was hospital- 
ized over night. You also learn that Janet’s usual temperature is 
96.6° and that her 98.6° temperature actually meant she was sick. 
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What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 3: Making Assumptions 

A new boy, Josh, just moved into your school district and be- 
gan attending school for the first time today. He’s assigned to the 
classroom in which you work as an instructional assistant. Your 
teacher asked you to complete a reading assessment with Josh. 
Before the assessment, you decide to learn more about Josh and 
so you ask him where his mom and dad work. Josh doesn’t respond 
to your question. You begin to wonder if he has communication 
and/or social interaction problems. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Organizational Bias 

In working with families, it’s also important for the organizations 
and agencies which provide services to recognize cultural differ- 
ences. There are many ways in which organizations and agencies 
aren’t culturally sensitive. The hours the agency is open, schedul- 
ing of appointments or meetings, agency decorations, and wall 
hangings are all areas in which agencies can be culturally sensitive 
or culturally insensitive. Let’s explore some examples: 

Example 1: Celebrating Holidays 

You work in a residential program for children with develop- 
mental disabilities. A family is coming that evening to look at this 
program as a potential placement for their son. When they ap- 
proach the door of the program they notice Halloween decora- 
tions on the windows and a jack-o-lantern on the steps. They de- 
cide that they aren’t interested in their son living in this home. 

Why do you think this family didn’t want their son to live in this 
home? Could this situation have been handled in a more cultur- 
ally sensitive manner? If so, how? If not, why? 

Example 2: Program Considers Discontinuing Services 

You work as a direct sendee provider for a supported employ- 
ment agency. You’ve been invited to attend an annual planning 
meeting for Tasha, a young woman for whom you’re a job coach. 
The meeting is scheduled for 9:00 a.m. At about 9:30, your super- 
visor says, “I don’t understand why her parents never show up for 
these things. If they don’t start coming, I think we’ll have to dis- 
continue services.” 

Why do you think this family didn’t show up for this meeting? 
Could this situation have been handled in a more culturally sensi- 
tive manner? If so, how? If not, why? 
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Section 2 

Celebrations and Food 



As a paraprofessional, you will have the opportunity to support 
individuals from various cultural backgrounds in purchasing, pre- 
paring, and eating foods. You will also have opportunities to cel- 
ebrate various holidays and traditions with the individuals to 
whom you provide supports and their families. In order for you 
to provide these supports, it is critical that you understand and/ 
or learn about the cultural backgrounds of the individuals you 
support. 

Consider that we all have our own favorite foods and celebrate 
various traditions or holidays. But these foods, holidays, and tra- 
ditions may be very different depending on our individual cul- 
tural backgrounds. The only way you can provide culturally appro- 
priate services to people is for you to learn about various cultures, 
begin to identify ways in which supports are provided in cultur- 
ally insensitive ways, and develop strategies for learning about the 
cultural backgrounds of the individuals you support. Let’s explore 
some examples which illustrate how these supports are often pro- 
vided in culturally insensitive ways. 

Example 1: Food Bias in a Residential Program 

You work in a residential supported living program. Your su- 
pervisor asks you to use the agency dietitian’s pre-planned menus 
because they were developed in accordance with the rules and 
regulations which govern supported living programs. Jenelle’s 
family is upset when they learn of the types of meals their daugh- 
ter has been eating. They complain that there is too much meat 
and that there aren’t enough grains and beans being served. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 2: Food Bias in a Day Program 

You work in a day program. You observe one day that Scott 
doesn’t have a lunch with him at work. You call his parents at his 
home to make them aware of the situation but no one answers. 
You decide to go get Scott a burger for lunch. You’re shocked 
when he refuses to eat and you send a note home with Scott for 
his parents explaining how you got Scott lunch but he refused to 
eat. The next day his parents call you and inform you that it’s 
Ramadan, a month-long Muslim holiday in which people don’t eat 
during the daytime. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 
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Example 3: Food Bias in In-Home Supports 

You provide in-home supports to Kevin. His family tells you 
they’re celebrating Kwanza that evening. You feel uncomfortable 
because you don’t understand what they’re celebrating but figure 
“it has something to do with their religion.” Later, when talking to 
a peer, you learn that Kwanza is a holiday celebrated by many Af- 
rican Americans regarding the history of African Americans and 
includes dance, food, and drumming. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 4: Food Bias in an Educational Setting 

You’re attending a spring picnic at the school in which you 
work as a paraprofessional. In order to help out with the organiz- 
ing, you assisted in planning the menu. You planned to serve a cas- 
serole, homemade rolls, pasta salad, and fruit. You notice that a 
few people are only eating the fruit. That seems odd to you given 
all the food that was available. You figure a number of people must 
be dieting. What you hadn’t realized is that it’s Passover, a week- 
long Jewish spring holiday of historical remembrance, and that 
during this holiday many people who are Jewish don’t eat any 
foods with leavening or grains (including pasta and breads) or any 
foods which aren’t Kosher. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

As a paraprofessional, you need to be aware of the cultural back- 
grounds, foods, celebrations, and holidays of the people you sup- 
port. Without this knowledge and understanding, it’s very easy to 
unintentionally provide culturally insensitive services. 



Section 3 

Health and 
Independent Living 

As a paraprofessional, you will be providing many different types 
of supports to people with disabilities. These supports will often 
center around health-related issues or may be designed to maxi- 
mize independent living skills. You will likely find yourself assist- 
ing with personal care and grooming, cleaning, facilitating social 
events and relationships, budgeting, providing first aid treat- 
ments, building community connections, etc. It’s important for 
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you to recognize that not all cultures place the same level of im- 
portance on many of the issues related to independence and that 
many cultures view medical treatment differently. It will be impor- 
tant for you to gain insight and understanding regarding the 
health and independent living supports you provide to the indi- 
viduals you support. The following examples may demonstrate the 
need to learn more about the individuals to whom you provide 
supports and about their cultural backgrounds. 

Example I : Residential Group Home 

Amy, an African American woman, moved into a group home 
a few weeks ago. When her family came to see her for the first time 
about three weeks after she moved in, they were shocked at her 
appearance. Her hair was brittle and broken and her skin was ex- 
tremely dry and flaky. When they asked the staff in the program 
why she looked this way, the staff responded by stating that she had 
taken a shower and washed her hair daily since she moved into the 
group home and that they just figured that was “the way Amy 
looked.” 

When Amy’s family began to ask questions, they learned that 
the staff didn’t know how to use the hair care products Amy 
brought with her when she moved into the home and so they 
bought her some new shampoo and conditioner. Amy’s parents 
also learned that the staff thought the cocoa butter in Amy’s 
grooming kit was for when she went out into the sun; they didn’t 
realize Amy needed to use it to oil her skin daily. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 2: Day Program 

You work in a day program in which the workers load and un- 
load trucks on a daily basis. A few days ago ImHo was loading a 
truck and injured his back. He was having difficulty walking and 
couldn’t lift any weight. You tried to reach his family but were not 
able to locate them. Because you were worried about ImHo, you 
decided to take him to the emergency room. The doctor at this 
clinic prescribed pain killers and recommended that ImHo re- 
main in bed for the rest of the week. You took ImHo home after 
the appointment. His parents didn’t understand why you had 
taken him to the clinic and were angry that ImHo had already in- 
gested one of the pills prescribed by the doctor. When you return 
to the day program you talk to your boss about the situation. The 
next week ImHo returns to work and you learn that he had been 
receiving acupuncture and taking herbal treatments over the past 
week. His back problems seem to be remedied. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 
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Example 3: Residential Program 

You work as a direct service provider in a residential group 
home. You’ve been encouraging Rhonda to go out and meet 
people and to consider dating the men she meets at work and at 
church. Rhonda seems disinterested and tells you to “shut up” 
each time you mention her beginning to date men. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differendy? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 4: School 

You work as a paraprofessional in a high school and you at- 
tended a transition planning meeting for Matt, a student you’ve 
been supporting for the past several years. The social worker 
brings up the idea of possible community living setting away from 
home for Matt. You notice that Matt’s parents immediately look 
away and don’ t wish to discuss this issue with the social worker. You 
think a community living setting would provide an excellent op- 
portunity for Matt to meet new people and to begin building an 
independent life. A few weeks later you’re talking to a coworker 
and begin to wonder if the reason Matt’s parents don’t want him 
to leave their home is because in his culture the oldest sons usu- 
ally stay at home and care for their elders. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Hopefully all these examples have provided you the opportunity 
to think about things differently and have encouraged you to be- 
gin to consider cultural differences when making decisions or as- 
sumptions about the people to whom you provide supports. Un- 
less you make an effort to understand an individual’s cultural 
context, you will likely put yourself in the situation of making mis- 
takes such as those made by staff in the examples above. However, 
if you embrace the need to become culturally competent, you will 
likely be able to avoid delivering culturally insensitive supports. 



This chapter has reiterated the need for paraprofessionals to pro- 
vide culturally sensitive services. When the paraprofessional is 
unaware of cultural preferences, he or she may unknowingly make 
a culturally insensitive choice in providing supports. Specific ex- 
amples were provided in the areas of working with families, foods 
and celebrations, and health and independent living to illustrate 
how easy it is to unintentionally be insensitive to cultural issues. 
It’s hoped that through real-life examples and illustrations, you 
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have been able to realize the importance of becoming a cultur- 
ally competent paraprofessional. 

Questions to Ponder 

• How can paraprofessionals maximize their chances of provid- 
ing culturally sensitive services to families? 

• Have you ever provided culturally insensitive services? In what 
way? Can you provide examples? 

• Do you think the only possible way to provide culturally sensi- 
tive supports to individuals and families is to ensure that para- 
professionals are from the same cultural backgrounds as the 
people they support? Why or why not? 
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Section 1 

A Brief Review. . . 

Why is it so important to be a culturally competent paraprofes- 
sional? As a support person to people with disabilities, you’re in a 
position which is very personal in nature. To be successful, the 
person and their family must have faith in your ability to respect 
them and look out for their best interests. Being culturally sensi- 
tive to the person and his or her family goes a long way in creating 
this trust. In addition, people have a right to services that reflect 
their real needs and not the convenience of the service provider. 

You’ve learned a lot about the importance of exploring cul- 
tural diversity, being culturally competent, and about providing 
culturally sensitive services to people with disabilities and their 
families. Let’s review some themes we’ve explored in this training: 

• Current respectful terminology and definitions and the impor- 
tance of asking individuals what terminology they prefer when 
referring to their cultural- and self-identification. 

• The continuum of cultural competence; the importance of 
identifying your own level of competence as well as the cultural 
competence of the agency in which you work. 

• Understanding how cultural reference has different levels of 
importance for different people. 

• The influence of an individual’s culture, as well as your own, 
on the services you provide. 

• The importance of exploring who you are culturally. 

• What organizational and institution biases are and how they 
are reinforced through the media and are carried out in every- 
day practice within the agencies in which you work. 

• How culture biases affect the assessment and service delivery 
process for people with disabilities. 

• The identification and definitions of “isms” and cultural as- 
sumptions. 

• Cultural, class, gender, socioeconomic, and educational influ- 
ences and how they affect our perceptions of others. 

• The importance of recognizing individual and intragroup dif- 
ferences within individual cultures. 

• The existence of disability as a culture. 

• The importance of using culturally sensitive language while 
also recognizing when non-inclusive language is used. 

• How being culturally competent means being aware of cultural 
influences when working with families, considering celebra- 
tions and food, and facilitating independent living. 
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Section 2 

Revisiting the Cultural 
Competence Continuum 

The use of the cultural competence continuum in Chapter 1 
helped you identify areas that you may want to focus on to better 
understand culture and diversity. 

Remember that earlier in this training session, we indicated 
that becoming culturally competent is process that occurs over 
time. We don’t expect that you’re now culturally competent for 
simply completing this training. However, we do feel that you will 
have likely begun (or continued) your process in becoming cul- 
turally competent. 

The cultural competence continuum includes six points: cul- 
tural destructiveness, cultural incapacity, cultural inattention, cul- 
tural pre-competence, and basic and advanced cultural compe- 
tence. Each of these points describes characteristics that an 
institution or a person holds. Let’s review this continuum: 

Cultural Destructiveness 

Attitudes, policies, and behaviors are actively destructive to cul- 
tures and individuals within the culture. This would include de- 
humanizing people you work with who are not of your culture by 
denying them the rights you would allow members of your culture. 
A person at this point on the continuum assumes that one culture 
is superior to others. From this perspective the dominant group 
often controls and exploits those people that aren’t part of the 
dominant group. 

Cultural Incapacity 

The person or system doesn’t intentionally seek to be cultur- 
ally destructive but lacks the capacity to work with people of other 
cultures. The person continues to believe that the dominant 
group is superior to other groups and may often maintain stereo- 
types about other groups. These people are characterized by ig- 
norance, unrealistic fears, an inability to value or welcome diver- 
sity, and lower expectations of people from outside their culture. 

Cultural Inattention 

The person or agency expresses that they are unbiased toward 
members not of the dominant culture, but believes that culture, 
color, and ability make no difference. They function under the 
idea that everyone should be treated the same way. This approach 
ignores the strengths that diverse cultures provide, covertly en- 
courages assimilation to the dominant culture, and ends up blam- 
ing people rather than cultural bias for their problems. 
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Cultural Pre-Competence 

The person recognizes that he or she has weaknesses in serv- 
ing members of cultural minority groups and attempts to improve 
the way she or he works with people of a divergent population. 
This person asks, “What can I do”? This person has begun the pro- 
cess of becoming culturally competent, but often lacks informa- 
tion on what is possible and how to proceed. 

Basic Cultural Competence 

The person accepts and respects difference while continuing 
to assess her or his own culture. The person continues to pay close 
attention to dynamics of difference and to expand her or his own 
cultural knowledge and resources. The person varies the way she 
or he provides service to people with whom she or he works in or- 
der to meet their needs and their cultural identity. 

Advanced Cultural Competence 

The person seeks to add to the cultural knowledge she or he 
already has. The person holds culture in high esteem, can identify 
discrimination based on culture, and advocates for cultural com- 
petence in the agencies and systems in which she or he belongs. 

In continuing your journey toward cultural competence, it may be 
useful to develop an individual plan for your continued learning 
process. The following activity is designed to assist you in develop- 
ing a plan for your cross-cultural competency. The questions in- 
cluded within this activity will hopefully assist you in developing 
your own culturally competent plan for the future. 

Activity: Visiting My Cross-Cultural Competency 
and Planning for the Future 

• Where did I fall on the continuum before this training? 



• Where do I fall on the continuum now? 



• Where do I want to fall on the continuum in the future ? 
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• My plan for getting to another level on the continuum includes some of 
the following ideas: (Fill in the ones you’re interested in working on.) 

• Reading about specific cultures that I want to learn more about. 
Which ones? By when? 



• Interviewing or engaging in discussion with people who identify 
with cultural groups I want to learn more about. Who? How will 
you find people? By when? 



• Watching media sources to learn more about cultural biases, 
stereotypes, and assumptions and to become more culturally 
aware. How many? By when? 



• Attending cultural events for cultural groups I want to learn more 
about. How will you locate events? What types of events? 



• Keeping a journal about my thoughts and feeling about my own 
cultural competency. How often? Will you discuss your thoughts 
and journal entries with anyone? With whom? 



• Discussing and looking for cultural competency within the agency 
in which I work. With whom will you discuss your observations? 
Will you advocate for change in policies and regulations if the 
current ones aren’t culturally inclusive? 



• Other ideas that I have for my cultural competency plan for the 
future. 



Enjoy an exciting learning process as you explore and celebrate 
diversity and culture! 
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Appendix A 

Glossary 

Able-ism: A spin on the word handicapism where the emphasis is 
on what a person can do instead of his or her deficits. 

Acculturation: The process of adapting cultural traits or social 
patterns of another group. The process typically occurs for immi- 
grants in their new home or whenever there is prolonged contact 
between two divergent cultures. 

African American: A diverse group people whose ancestors were 
brought to North America as slaves from the continent of Africa. 
This term, unlike Black , links African Americans as a group to the 
continent of their ancestors. Some African Americans are able to 
identify their country of ancestry, for example Senegal, Nigeria, 
Ghana, or Cameroon. African American and Afro American are docu- 
mented as terms of self-identification in the 1800s. African Ameri- 
can is preferred by many over the term Black. See also Black. 

Ageism: Discrimination practices against individuals based on the 
belief that certain ages are more credible, inherently better, or 
more knowledgeable. In our society, older people commonly tend 
to be discriminated against because of their age, but it can also 
happen to younger people. 

American Indians: A diverse group of people in North, South, and 
Central America and the Caribbean. American Indians are mem- 
bers of hundreds of individual nations, speaking distinct lan- 
guages and maintaining diverse cultural and spiritual traditions. 
Legal inclusion as part of the tribe usually requires an individual 
to be one-quarter Indian by birth (but this criteria varies by tribe 
and government agency) . Whenever possible refer to specific tribe 
or nation. See also Indian , Native American. 

Asian American: A group of great cultural and ethnic diversity. 
Pertains to Americans of Asian ancestry. Also pertains to Ameri- 
can descendants from the Pacific rim, which includes areas of the 
northwest Pacific Ocean which is composed of more than 2,000 
islands, A small sample of countries included in this group are 
China, Japan, Korea, India, Vietnam, Laos, Taiwan, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Asian/Pacific is 
preferred in place of the term Oriental Whenever possible refer 
to specific country of origin or clan. See also Oriental. 

Assimilation: The process by which members of a racial or ethnic 
group adopt the characteristics of mainstream culture. 

Balanced Perspective: An orientation to diversity issues which is 
evenhanded and sensitive to different realities faced by others. 

Band: A division of an Indian tribe, often made up of an extended 
family. Bands often adopt a sacred emblem identifying spiritual 
closeness with a specific animal. 
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Belief: Acceptance for conviction in the truth or existence of 
something. 

Bias: A preference or inclination that causes a prejudiced view. 
An uninformed or unintentional inclination that favors one group 
over another. 

Bicultural: Acquired norms, attitudes, and behavior patterns of 
one’s own and of another ethnic group. Can also refer to a person 
bom of parents who represent two distinct ethnic groups. 

Bisexual: Used to indicate someone whose attractions are not 
currently confined to one gender or a person whose romantic af- 
fections and erotic attractions can be to either a man or woman. 

Black: Of or relating to brown or black skin color. Has been used 
to describe people who are of African, Caribbean, or South Ameri- 
can origin. Includes some people who are Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Brazilian, Haitian, Jamaican, Guyanese, Trinidadian, 
Tobagonian, West Indian, and others. Primary usage of this term 
began in the 1960s to identify African American heritage. It was 
preferred over the term Negro, which was primarily used as a soci- 
etal reference until that time. The term Black grew out of race 
pride movements of that era. African American is preferred by 
many. See also African American. 

Chicano(a)/Mejicano: See Mejicano. See also Hispanic, Latino. 

Clan: A group within a tribe or a social group made up of several 
families who trace descent from a common ancestor and may 
share property. 

Class: Social strata whose members share similar economic, so- 
cial, or cultural characteristics. 

Classism: Discrimination against people based on their social 
strata because they may not share certain economic, social, or cul- 
tural characteristics. 

Coming Out: Realization of one’s gay, lesbian or bisexual orien- 
tation, or transgender identity, and the subsequent disclosure of 
that to oneself and to others. Coming out is a contextual process 
which will be experienced and understood in ways that are consis- 
tent with socialization, ethnicity, and other aspects of an indi- 
vidual. 

Community: A working relationship of individuals, families, and 
institutions which is defined and delineated by shared history, val- 
ues, and traditions. 

Cross-Cultural: Interactions which occur between and among dif- 
ferent cultures. 

Cultural Bias: Preferences or inclinations that cause a prejudiced 
view relating to a culture — includes social, intellectual, or artistic 
aspects of culture, views, policies, procedures, etc. that favor or 
privilege one culture over another. See also Bias. 
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Cultural Competence: A developmental process of responding to 
cultural differences. The culturally competent system of care is 
made up of five essential elements that contribute to a system, in- 
stitution, business, or agency’s ability to work effectively with dif- 
ferences: 1) valuing diversity; 2) having the capacity for cultural 
self-assessment; 3) being conscious of the dynamics inherent when 
cultures interact; 4) having institutional cultural knowledge; and 
5) having developed adaptations to diversity. Each element must 
function at every level of the system. 

Cultural Complementary: Diverse people working together, valu- 
ing the attributes that such diversity brings to the group, in a com- 
bined effort to attain mutually created goals that would be diffi- 
cult to accomplish via separate efforts. 

Cultural Identity: Identification with and attachment to the be- 
liefs, values, behavior, and material objects shared by a particular 
group. See also Ethnic identity . 

Cultural Pluralism: A pattern in which different groups (racial, 
ethnic, etc.) retain cultural features that are distinct in each group 
but also acquire cultural features that are common to all groups 
in mainstream society. 

Cultural Relativism: The practice of judging any culture by its 
own standards. This requires resisting the impulses to judge an- 
other culture by the standard of one’s own culture. 

Cultural Sensitivity: A concept of openness to the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and circumstances of other cultures. 

Culturally Appropriate/ Culturally Relevant: Suitable for and con- 
nected with a particular group given prevailing or acceptable stan- 
dards or circumstances of that group. Many culturally specific pro- 
grams are not culturally appropriate or culturally relevant See 
also Cultural competence, Cultural identity, Culturally specific . 

Culturally Specific: Broadly designating, relating to, or character- 
izing a particular group. Within a culture there will be many dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, customs, practices, and beliefs, etc. 

Culture: Social patterns, arts, beliefs, institutions, and all other 
products of human work and thought characteristic of a commu- 
nity or population. 

Custom: A practice followed as a matter of course among a people 
or society; conventional actions. 

Discrimination: The differential treatment of individuals or 
groups based on categories such as race, ethnicity, sexual orienta- 
tion, religion, gender, social class, language use, or other per- 
ceived differences. To treat a member of such a group as inferior 
is to discriminate. Discrimination is a behavior. 
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Diversity: Differences in how people of various cultures go about 
meeting their needs. Differences in communication, life view, 
definitions of family, experiences of institutional racism, cultural 
bias, etc. are critical aspects of diversity. See also Inclusiveness , 
Multicultural/ multicult uralism, Pluralism/pluralistic. 

Dominant Power Group: See Majority group . 

Ethnic Background: Social or cultural characteristics such as reli- 
gion, race, and national or cultural history. 

Ethnic Identity: Includes many components — ethnic awareness, 
ethnic self-identification (the label used for one’s own group), 
ethnic attitudes (feelings about one’s group and about other 
groups), and ethnic behaviors (patterns specific to a group). 

Ethnicity: Belonging to a particular group. Passed from genera- 
tion to generation; generally not an easily discarded affiliation. 

Ethnocentrism: A tendency to view one’s own group as the norm 
or standard and to view other groups as not just different but also 
strange and usually inferior. 

European American: People of European ancestry, including 
people of English, French, German, Irish, Scandinavian, and 
Slavic backgrounds. Term came about to recognize the visible eth- 
nic heritage of many white Americans. See also White. 

Euro-Ethnics: See European American. See also White. 

Extended Family: Parents, children, grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
friends, in-laws, godparents, and others living together or in close 
proximity. Authority over children, family affairs, and different 
family members may vary within the extended family depending 
on values, customs, traditions within family units, tribes, nations, 
societies, and communities. 

Gay: Sometimes used to refer to the entire “gay” community, in- 
ferring people whose romantic affections and erotic attractions 
are to people of the same gender. However, this is an issue when it 
is presumed that gay men and lesbian women are part of a mono- 
lithic community. It is felt that it is more accepting of the diversity 
between women and men to refer to men who are attracted to 
people of the same gender as gay men and women who are at- 
tracted to people of the same gender as lesbians. See also Lesbian. 

Gay Bashing: The act of physically or emotionally abusing an in- 
dividual because of the person’s identity or perceived identity as a 
gay male, lesbian, bisexual, or transgender person. 

Gay Lifestyle: The presumed assumption that all people of the 
gay community have similar, if not identical, ways of living. This 
stereotype does not allow for realistic differences among indi- 
vidual gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender people. 

Gender: Signifies a person’s personal, legal, and social status. It is 
important to distinguish between gender and sex. Sex is a matter of 
biology. 
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Gendered Discrimination/ Gendered Racism: An experience of 
both racism and sexism. This usually occurs when the person is of 
a protected class group and has been most frequendy used to de- 
scribe the experiences of women of color. 

Heterosexism: The societal and insdtudonal belief system that 
values heterosexuality as superior and/or more natural or normal 
than gay, lesbian, or bisexual orientadons. It also includes the pre- 
sumption that society only consists of heterosexually identified 
people. This can be illustrated in agency materials which ask “Who 
is your spouse?” without considering using a more inclusive term 
like partner. 

Heterosexual: Those individuals whose affectional/erotic attrac- 
tions are to members of the other gender. 

Hispanic/Hispano: Term currently least favored because of the 
reference to Spanish conquest. American people of Spanish- 
speaking ancestry. Characteristic of the language, people and cul- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, as well as Central America, South 
America, and Mexico. Use of various descriptors have to do with 
linguistic, political, cultural, economic and geographic realities. 
For example, Hispanic is preferred in the Southeast and much of 
Texas. New Yorkers use both Hispanic and Latino. In California, 
the term Hispanic is no longer used in mainstream newspapers be- 
cause of community protest. In New Mexico, some people prefer 
Hispano. In political circles, there are variations on the use of the 
words as well. To be most inclusive and sensitive to different po- 
litical and cultural perspectives, use Chicano and Latino when re- 
ferring to the culture generally. See also Latino , Mejicano. 

Homogeneous: Similar; uniform; like in nature or kind. 
Homophobia: Fear of sameness; implies fear of homosexuals. 
Homosexual/Homosexuality: Those individuals whose romantic 
affections and erotic attractions are to members of the same gen- 
der, but the terms gay man , lesbian, bisexual man or bisexual woman 
are preferred. It is felt that homosexuals a clinical term that carries 
with it negative stereotypes and conveys ambiguity. 

Ideology: Ideas reflecting needs and aspirations of an individual, 
group, or culture. 

Inclusiveness: Includes everyone; taking a great deal or every- 
thing in its scope. May contain specific references to protected 
class groups (particularly ethnic groups such as African American, 
Asian/Pacific American, Chicano/Latino American, Native 
American), balanced and gender-fair representation. Inclusive 
language has been used to revise govemmentjob titles and is man- 
dated by a number of publishers, government offices, businesses 
and educational systems. See also Diversity, Multicultural/ 
multiculturalism, Pluralism/pluralistic, Social inclusiveness. 
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Indian: Many non-Indians avoid this term because of stereotypes 
associated with phrases such as wild Indians or cowboys and Indians. 
Many people avoid the term Indian as a corrective to Columbus’s 
mistaken appellation. It should not be assumed the term Indian is 
necessarily offensive. Indian is also a term used to express ethnic 
pride and respect. See also Native American , American Indian. 

Institutional Racism or Institutional Discrimination: Any arrange- 
ment or practice within a social institution or its related organiza- 
tions that tends to favor one race, ethnic group, gender, etc. (usu- 
ally the dominant power groups) over another. Institutional 
racism/discrimination may be conscious and deliberate or subde 
and possibly unintended. 

Intercultural: Between or among specific cultural groups. 

Kinship System: A group of individuals who are related to one 
another either by blood lines, marriage, friendships, intimate re- 
lationships, etc. Within the groups there is usually a division of 
authority, privilege, responsibility, and economic and gender roles 
that vary depending on the values of the group. The definition of 
kinship differs from one community, nation, or society to another. 

Latin America: A division of the Americas, consisting broadly of 
the countries of Central and South America and Mexico. 

Latino(a): A person of Latin American descent. See also Hispanic , 
Mejicano. 

Lesbian: A female whose romantic affections and erotic attrac- 
tions are to members of the same gender. This term is preferred 
to the term homosexual. 

Mainstream: See Majority group. 

Majority Group: Any social group that receives more than a pro- 
portionate share of the wealth, power, and social status in the so- 
ciety. Generally not a numerical majority. See also Minority. 

Mejicano/Chicano(a): Of or relating to Mexican American or 
that culture. Refers to one of seven Nahuad-speaking tribes and 
to the citizens of the Republic of Mexico or things pertaining to 
them. The spelling of the Spanish name of people whose ances- 
tors lived in Mexico. It is not Mexicano. To distinguish in English 
between citizens of the United States who are of Mexican dissent 
and citizens of Mexico, use Mexican American or Mexican. Chicano 
is a variant of Mejicano and refers to an American of Mexican an- 
cestry. In some regions of the U.S. the term relates to ethnic pride; 
in others it may be derogatory. Be careful in the use of the 
terms. See also Hispanic, Latino. 

Minority: Historic usage refers to groups receiving differential 
and unequal treatment because of collective discrimination. Rep- 
resents subordinate segments of society. Groups with traits that are 
seen as undesirable by the dominant segments of society. Contem- 
porary usage refers to a numerical criteria which many groups 
consider offensive because of the greater number of “people of 
color” or “minorities” worldwide. 
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Multicultural/Multiculturalism: Relating to several different cul- 
tures. Also describes a variety of coequal status without comparing 
one group to another. 

Nation: An organization of communities which is defined by its 
shared history, languages, values, traditions. Nations defines the 
legal status of American Indians, as well as a self-concept Indian 
people hold as citizens of distinct tribal groups with specific and 
unique cultural and political identities. 

Nationalities: Status of belonging to a particular nation by origin, 
birth, or naturalization. 

Native American: Frequently used as a means of avoiding stereo- 
types and acknowledges people indigenous to America prior to 
Columbus. The term native people is used to be inclusive of indig- 
enous people worldwide. See also American Indian , Indian. 

Norm: A standard, model, or pattern regarded as typical for a spe- 
cific group. Also rules by which society guides the behaviors of its 
members. 

Nuclear Family: A father, mother, and their children living apart 
from other kin or a father or mother and his or her children. In 
some communities, units of this nature do not exist. 

Of Color: Generally refers to African Americans, Chicano/Latino 
Americans, Asian/Pacific Americans, and American Indians. 

Oppression: The unjust or cruel exercise of authority or power. 
To oppress means to crush or burden by the abuse of power. 

Oriental: An obsolete term to describe Asian Americans. It has 
been objected to on two grounds: It suggests racial rather than 
cultural identity, and it identifies the place of origin in terms of its 
location relative to the West rather than in absolute terms. See 
also Asian American. 

Pluralistic/Pluralism: The idea that society has numerous ethnic, 
religious, or cultural groups remaining distinct but coexisting 
within one nation with social parity. 

Power: The ability of an individual or group to impose its will on 
others. 

Prejudice: A tendency to think about people in a categorical, pre- 
determined way; an emotional, rigid attitude that strongly resists 
change, a preconceived preference or idea, a bias; irrational sus- 
picion or hatred of a particular group. Prejudiced people tend to 
be so committed to their prejudgments that, even when given ra- 
tional evidence that their prejudgments are invalid, they will insist 
that they are right and denounce the evidence. Prejudice may be 
expressed by thoughts, emotions, or implication. 

Protected Classes: Groups who have suffered from the effects of 
past or present institutional discrimination and are legally pro- 
tected; referenced in affirmative action/equal opportunity state- 
ments and legislation as women , disabled , disadvantaged racial/ ethnic 
groups , veterans , etc. 
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Race: A human population distinguished as a more or less physi- 
cally distinct group by themselves and by others. 

Racism: Discriminatory practices or the belief that certain races, 
especially one’s own, are inherendy superior to others. 

Redefinition: A process of changing one’s operating principles or 
personal framework regarding an issue, group, or individual. 

Segregation: The separation of groups into separate neighbor- 
hoods, schools, workplaces, etc. May result from deliberate and 
open policies calling for segregation or more subtle processes. 

Separatism: The establishment of, or attempt to establish, entirely 
separate societies made up of distinct racial, ethnic, or other 
groups. 

Sexism: Oppression based on gender, characterized in our soci- 
ety by systemic exclusion, presumptions, and practices that subju- 
gate, disadvantage, and devalue women. 

Social Inclusiveness: The social composition of an organization 
that makes no one feel “out of place” because of gender, race, 
sexual orientation, physical ability, age, or ethnicity, etc. See also 
Inclusiveness . 

Sovereignty: The concept that nations should maintain autono- 
mous control over their own economic and political destinies. 

Spirituality: Any philosophy, doctrine, tradition, custom, or reli- 
gion emphasizing the spiritual rather than material; having highly 
developed qualities of mind or sensibility. 

Standard English: The variety of English that is most widely spo- 
ken and written, as distinct from vernacular forms of English spo- 
ken by a range of people. 

Stereotyping: A form of prejudice and discrimination which at- 
tributes a fixed and usually unfavorable or inaccurate conception 
to a whole category of people; stereotypes sometimes contain 
some truth but usually are exaggerated or distorted. 

Straight: Slang term used to refer to those individuals who are 
attracted to members of the opposite gender. See Heterosexual. 

Systemic Discrimination: Systems, regardless of intent, creating 
unequal opportunities for women, people of color, and other pro- 
tected class groups. Could be employment, legal, medical, educa- 
tional systems, etc. 

Traditionals: American Indians who live according to many or all 
aspects of their native culture. 

Traditions: Cultural elements that are passed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Transgender: A person anatomically of one gender with a psycho- 
logical identification as dual gendered or the opposite gender. This 
person may or may not have surgery for sex reassignment, and may 
or may not assume the lifestyle of the opposite biological gender. 
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Transsexual: A person anatomically of one gender with a psycho- 
logical identity as the opposite gender who has undergone surgery 
to modify his or her sex organs to more closely match those of the 
opposite sex. 

Treaty: A formal agreement between two nations regarding trade, 
boundaries, alliance, etc. Congress terminated treaty making with 
Indians in 1871. Although many treaties have been broken, some 
are still active today. Indians often reaffirm treaty rights through 
the courts. 

Tribal Council: The governing body of most reservations, made 
up of council persons elected by adult tribal members and a sepa- 
rately elected tribal chair. 

Tribe: A group or persons, families, or bands sharing kinship, ter- 
ritory, culture or history. 

Values: Culturally defined standards of desirability that serve as 
broad guidelines for social life. 

WASP: Acronym for White Anglo-Saxon Protestant, has become syn- 
onymous with oppression, discrimination, and feelings of superi- 
ority. 

White: A member of a racial group of people having very light to 
brown skin coloration, especially of European origin. Also in- 
cludes people indigenous to Northern Africa, Western Asia, and 
India. 

White Ethnics: See also European American , White. 

Portions of these definitions were adapted from: 

United Way of Minneapolis Area & Gray Hall. ( 1994) . No Shortcuts: Changing Bias 
When Working with People. [Videotape] . Gray Hall, 287 E 6th Street, Suite 675, St. 
Paul, MN 55101. 

Gonsiorek, J.C., 8c Weinrich, J.D. (1991). The definition and scope of sexual 
orientation. In J.C. Gonsiorek & J.D. Weinrich (Eds.). Homosexuality: Research 
Implications for Public Policy. Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 

Greene, B. (1994). Lesbian and gay sexual orientations: Implications for clinical 
training, practice, and research. In B. Greene 8c G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and 
Gay Psychology: Theory, Research, and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 

Shidlo, A. (1994) . Internalized homophobia: Conceptual and empirical issues in 
measurement. In B. Greene 8c G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and Gay Psychology: 
Theory, Research, and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 
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This list of resources has been adapted from Diversity Bibliography , 
compiled by Theresia Ahn and Marijo McBride, Institute on Com- 
munity Integration. 

Videotapes 

A Recipe for Life. Write for a free copy: Eileen Hoppe, Westwood 
Elementary School, 5800 Rigewood, St. Cloud, Minnesota 56303. 

Biklen, D., Of Bogdan, R. (1976) Handicapism: A slideshow. Syra- 
cuse, NY: Human Policy Press. 

Mending spirits. (1992). University of Nevada-Reno, School of So- 
cial Work and State of Nevada Rehabilitation Division. 

Working with families: A systems approach to home visits. Institute for 
Developmental Disabilities, University of Southern Mississippi. 
(1992). For cost and ordering information, write or call: Institute 
for Disability Studies, University of Southern Mississippi, Project 
Coach Outreach, SS, Box 5163, Hattiesburg, MS 39406-5163: 
800/467-4488. 

United Way of Minneapolis Area and Gray Hall. (1994). No short- 
cuts: Changing cultural bias when working with people. Gray Hall, 287 
E 6th Street, Suite 675, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 

Books 

Brislin, RW., Cushner, R, Craig, C., Of Maheaiani, Y. (1986). In- 
tercultural interactions : A practical guide ( volume 8 ). Beverly Hills, CA: 
Sage Publications. 

Browne, S.E., Connors, D., Of Stern, N. (1985). With the power of 
each breath: A disabled woman anthology , Cleis Press. 

Feagin,J.R. (Sr'Feagin, C.B. (1978). Discrimination American style: 
Institutional racism and sexism, Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Landis, D. Of Brislin, R.W. (1983). Handbook of intercultural train- 
ing. New York: Pergamon Press. 

Lynch, E.W. Of Hanson, M.J. (1992). Developing cross-cultural com- 
petence: A guide for working with young children and their families . Pub- 
lisher: Paul H. Brooks Publishing Company, P.O. Box 10624, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, 21285-0624. 

Pedersen, Paul. (1988). A handbook for developing multicultural 
awareness. American Association of Counseling and Development. 
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Pfeiffer, J.W. (1993, 1995, 1993). The 1993-1994-1995 annual: 
Developing human resources. Publisher: Pfeiffer and Company, 8517 
Production Avenue, San Diego, California, 92121, 619/578-5900. 

Pfeiffer, J.W. (1983). A handbook of structured experiences for human 
relations training , volume IX. Publisher: University Associates: Pub- 
lishers and Consultants, 8517 Production Avenue, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 92121. 

Rousso, H. Ed. (1988). Disabled, female, and proud, Exceptional 
Parent Press. 

Thomas, R. Roosevelt. (1991). Beyond race and gender. New York: 
AMACOM. 

Journal Articles 

Brookins, G.K (1993). Culture, ethnicity and bicultural compe- 
tence: Implications for children with chronic illness and disabil- 
ity. Pediatrics, 91(5), 1056-1062. 

Burgest, D.R. (1973). Racism in everyday speech and social work 
jargon. Social Work, 18. 

Cross, T.C. (1988). Services to minority populations: Cultural 
competence continuum. Focal Point, 3(1), 1-4. 

Fiedler, F.E., Mitchell, R.Y., & Traidis, H.C. (1971). The cultural 
assimilator: An approach to cross-cultural training, foumal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 55, 95-102. 

Minnesota Department of Education. (1993). A resource supple- 
ment for educators: Native people in Minnesota & Hispanics in 
Minnesota. Aware: Celebrating Diversity, 1&2 . 

Pathfinder Resources, Inc. (1994). Service delivery barriers over- 
come when cultural diversity is respected. Child Link, 6 (2), 4. 

Triandis, H.C., Feldman, J.M., Weldon, D.E., (^Harvey, W.M. 
(1974). Designing pre-employment training for the hard to em- 
ploy: A cross-cultural psychological approach./owmaJ of Applied Psy- 
chology, 59, 687-693. 

Newsletters 8c Other Publications 

Forest, M. & Pearpoint, J. (1993-1994). Inclusion and diversity: 
An international perspective. Inclusion News. Center for Integrated 
Education and Community, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Gee, E., et al. (1976). Counterpoint: Perspectives on Asian Americans, 
American Studies Center. University of California. 

Hickey, C.A., & Solis, D. (1990). The Recruitment and Retention of 
Minority Trainees in University Affiliated Programs-Hispanics: ed. M.S. 
Kuehn. University of Wisconsin-Madison. Madison, WI. 

Institute on Community Integration, University of Minnesota. Im- 
pact newsletter. 
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Jamestown Area Labor Management Committee, Inc. Managing 
diversity: A monthly source of information , ideas, and tips for people man- 
aging a diverse workforce. P.O. Box 819, Jamestown, NY, 14702-0819. 
716/665-3654. 

Keiter,J.J. (1990). The Recruitment and Retention of Minority Trainees 
in University Affiliated Programs-Asian Americans: Ed. M.L. Kuehn. 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. Madison, WI. 

Layton, J., Blaine, Jr., N., 6fRokusek, C. (1990). The Recruitment 
and Retention of Minority Trainees in University Affiliated Programs - 
Native American Indians: Ed. M.L. Kuehn. University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, WI. 

McClain, J.W. (1990). The Recruitment and Retention of Minority 
Trainees in University Affiliated Programs- African Americans: Ed. M.L. 
Kuehn. University of Wisconsin-Madison. Madison, WI. 

McClellan, A.D. (December 5th, 1993). The joy of Kwanzaa- Afri- 
can American holiday promotes cultural healing and apprecia- 
tion. The Kansas City Star. Section 1-1,2. 

State of New York Office of Mental Retardation and Developmen- 
tal Disabilities, Office for Quality Workforce Planning and Devel- 
opment Bureau of Training and Development. Supervising a Cul- 
turally Diverse Staff: Supplemental Learning Guide. 
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Culture is defined as the integrated 
patterns of human behavior that include 
thought, communications, actions, 
customs, beliefs, values, and institutions of 
a community or population. 

Cultural diversity deals with the 
differences in how people of various 
cultures go about meeting their needs. 
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Words Chosen to Refer to 
Groups in This Training 



• African American 

• American Indian & Native American 

• Asian American 

• Chicano & Latino 

• European American 

• Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, & Transgender 

• Person with a Disability 
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Cultural Competence 



Refers to a process that recognizes and re- 
sponds to cultural differences: “A culturally com- 
petent person or agency recognizes and incor- 
porates the importance of culture, the assess- 
ment of cross-cultural relations, vigilance to- 
wards the dynamics that result from cultural dif- 
ferences, the expansion of cultural knowledge, 
and the adaptation of services to meet cultur- 
ally unique needs.” (Cross, 1988). 

Five essential elements that contribute to an 
individual, system, institution, business, or 
agency’s cultural competence: 

• Valuing diversity 

• Having the capacity for cultural self- 
assessment 

• Being conscious of the dynamics when 
cultures interact 

• Having institutional cultural knowledge 

• Having developed adaptations to diversity 
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Cultural Competence 
Continuum 

• Cultural Destructiveness 

• Cultural Incapacity 

• Cultural Inattention 

• Cultural Pre-Competence 

• Basic Cultural Competence 

• Advanced Cultural Competence 
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Why is it crucial for me to examine the 
culture and individual practices of the 
people I support? 
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Understanding culture entails: 



• Learning various characteristics, norms, 
and traditions of specific groups. 

• Recognizing each person as an 
individual with differences unrelated to 
culture within specific cultural or ethnic 
groups. 

• Recognizing the individual’s own 
definition of self within the context of his 
or her ethnic/cultural identities. 



Cultural Identification 



• Close Identification 

• Some Identification 

• No Identification 
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Organizational Bias 



Refers to bias which exists within agencies 
and organizations and degrades diverse 
and minority groups. 



Organizational Cultural 



• Responsibility of organization and its 
members 

• Multifaceted 

• Time 

• Openness to change and risk 

• Overwhelming 

• Emotional 
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Media Bias 



Many of the messages delivered both 
directly and indirectly through the media 
are riddled with bias. 
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Institutional and organizational biases 
definitely exist in service delivery to people 
with developmental disabilities in the 
United States. 

These biases are displayed in many ways, 
including: 

• The philosophy and guiding principles of 
the field of developmental disabilities. 

• Rules and regulations which govern 
services to people with developmental 
disabilities. 

• Prescribed assessment processes for 
eligibility, access, and continuation of 
services. 
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N or malization 



Utilization of means which are as culturally 
normative as possible, in order to establish 
and/or maintain personal behaviors and 
characteristics which are as culturally 
normative as possible. 

— Wolfensberger, 1974 



Age Appropriateness 



People should engage in activities that are 
appropriate for their chronological age 
rather than their mental age. 



Cultural Influences 



• Foods we eat 

• Holidays we celebrate 

• Perceptions of family 

• Child rearing practices 

• Determination of authority 

• Acknowledgment of life events 

• Language we use 
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Using Inclusive Language 



• Use nonlabeling, nonsexist language. 

• Avoid culturally offensive phrases, 
words, and jokes. 

• Use appropriate nonverbal language. 

• Listen to the person with whom you’re 
communicating; avoid making 
assumptions and judgments. 



Strategies for Paraprofessionals Who Support 
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An Introduction to the 
Curriculum. 



The need for paraprofessionals to work with persons who have 
disabilities has been growing in recent years. Increasing numbers 
of persons with a range of disabilities are now living in small resi- 
dential settings in our communities, attending regular classes in 
neighborhood schools, holding jobs in local businesses, and par- 
ticipating in community recreation and social activities. There is a 
great need for paraprofessionals to provide the services and sup- 
ports these individuals need for community living. 

By employing paraprofessionals, educational and other ser- 
vices for persons with disabilities are able to expand and improve 
the quality of assistance they provide. Some of the benefits para- 
professionals offer schools, agencies, and individuals with disabili- 
ties are the following: 

• Expanded learning opportunities for persons with disabilities. 

• More individualized instruction. 

• Increased planning time for educators, supervisors, and others. 

• Better monitoring and evaluation of persons with disabilities. 

• Greater consistency in services. 

• Improved parent-school relationships. 

• Greater involvement of persons with disabilities in education 
and other settings in the community at large. 

• Increased transportation assistance for individuals with 
disabilities. 

• Expanded vocational skill development for individuals with 
disabilities. 

The Role of Today’s Paraprofessional 

Paraprofessionals who work with individuals with disabilities have 
a variety of roles and definitions, depending on the environment 
in which they work. For example, one definition of educational 
paraprofessionals includes the following: 

A paraprofessional is an employee: 

• Whose position is either instructional in nature or who deliv- 
ers other direct services to individuals and/or their parents. 

• Who works under the supervision of a professional staff mem- 
ber who is responsible for the overall management of the pro- 
gram area including the design, implementation and evalua- 
tion of instructional programs and the individual’s progress. 
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Paraprofessionals provide services in the following areas: 

• Educational programs 

• Physical therapy 

• Occupational therapy 

• Speech therapy 

• Recreation programs 

• Early intervention and preschool programs 

• Social work/case management 

• Parent training/child-find programs 

• Vocational training programs and job coaching 

• Community programs 

• Transition and school-to-work 

Paraprofessionals are typically different from professionals in the 
amount of education, certification required for the job, degree of 
responsibility, and extent of supervision required. 

Because the support of paraprofessionals is so essential to the 
success of individuals with disabilities, this module is dedicated to 
improving and enhancing skills for paraprofessionals. 

Adapted from Pickett, A.L. (1997). Paraeducators in school settings: Framing the 
issues. In Pickett, A.L. 8c Gerlach, K (Eds.) Supervising paraeducators in school 
settings: A team approach (page 4) . Austin, TX: PRO-ED. Copyright 1997 by PRO- 
ED, Inc. Adapted and reprinted by permission. 

About the Module 

Whether you have years of experience working with persons who 
have disabilities or are just beginning, there are probably many 
questions you have about the role of a paraprofessional. Some con- 
cerns and questions will be very specific to your work setting, while 
others will be more general. This module will cover both. 

This curriculum is primarily for paraprofessionals who are (or 
will be) working in educational settings (i.e., special and general 
education). It will, however, also be useful for those in direct ser- 
vice settings, such as vocational programs and residential settings. 

The training you are about to begin will not only address the 
current reality for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities, but more importandy, the challenges for the future in 
your career as a paraprofessional. Paraprofessionals aren’t ex- 
pected to have a total understanding of all the concepts in these 
modules, but the paraprofessional who has a working knowledge 
of these core concepts will be most effective. 
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Philosophy and Key Beliefs 

This module was developed using a general philosophy including 
six key beliefs for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities. Those beliefs include: 

• The individual with a disability is the ultimate locus of control and 
is the most important member in the decision-making process. 

• The family is the other primary locus of control. Family in- 
volvement is essential in any decision-making process. 

• The team concept is essential in setting up a plan with an indi- 
vidual. This team includes the individual, the family, and all 
those working with the individual, including the paraprofes- 
sional. The paraprofessional is an essential link between what 
is and what can be for the individual. The best follow-through 
on any plan comes from teamwork. 

• The community should be the basis for all training, as much 
as possible. This means that, whether offering real-life ex- 
amples in the classroom or working in real life situations in the 
community, the focus must be on the most natural setting and 
support possible. This is essential so the individual can make 
connections between what is being learned on a daily basis and 
the real world. This will help the individual generalize the ex- 
perience to similar situations in his or her life. 

• Inclusion is the goal. This means that individuals with disabili- 
ties should be included in the mainstream of society - work, 
school, and recreation. Devotion to such a model will create 
the most positive results for the individuals and society as a 
whole. Inclusion suggests that we can and will all benefit by 
learning to work and live side by side with each other. 

• The most effective paraprofessional will be the individual who has 
a good self-esteem and is able to be assertive. The assertive para- 
professional is able to ask for support and guidance from staff. 

After the Training 

You will leave this training with more information about parapro- 
fessionals than you had when you started. It’s important to remem- 
ber that no matter how much knowledge you have about your job, 
the individuals you work with are your greatest trainers. Each one 
is unique and has his or her own interests and needs. The greatest 
responsibility you have is to listen to those interests and needs, re- 
member what you have learned, ask what is needed, and use that 
information in your working relationship and responsibilities. 
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Therefore, use this training as a basis and build your skills from 
this point, drawing upon each setting and individual. Whether 
consumer, student, teacher, supervisor, principal, director, or su- 
perintendent, you will learn from each. With each setting and situ- 
ation, your confidence, ability, and skills will continue to grow. Re- 
member, this training is only as good as the degree to which you 
use what you learn; seek assistance so you can “do what you know.” 
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I Introduction 



Throughout this course, culture will be defined as “the integrated 
patterns of human behavior that include thought, communica- 
tions, actions, customs, beliefs, values, and institutions of a com- 
munity or population” (adapted from Cross, 1988; United Way, 
1994). While we tend to think of culture as applying to groups of 
people with a similar ethnic heritage, culture also applies to 
groups that are bonded by similarities in experience or views. For 
example, people with disabilities often deal with related the larger 
society’s prejudices, barriers, and expectations regardless of their 
ethnic or social background. These similarities sometimes out- 
weigh other differences and create a cultural perspective unique 
to people with disabilities. It is hoped that as a result of this train- 
ing, you will begin a lifelong process of acknowledging cultural di- 
versity. Cultural diversity deals with the differences in how people 
of various cultures go about meeting their needs. 

This course is designed to make you aware of many similarities 
and differences related to culture, including cultural history, fam- 
ily values, child rearing practices, religion, views on disability 
causes and feelings about services, and cultural courtesies. You will 
also learn about cultural biases, institutional racism (how institu- 
tions and agencies support or discourage different cultures), and, 
more importandy, how cultural diversity affects your work with 
children and adults with disabilities and their families. 

This training course is designed to guide you in: 

• Exploring your own culture; 

• Exploring other cultures; and 

• Learning how culture influences and guides your life and the 
lives of those around you. 

This course will challenge you to think about our society, your- 
self, the institutions in which you’re involved, your culture, and 
how the information you’ve learned influences the way in which 
you support people with disabilities. Every day, when we leave our 
homes and go to work, school, or socialize in the world, we expe- 
rience and learn about diversity because we encounter different 
people with different experiences and backgrounds. Learning 
about culture and diversity isn’t linear. It’s a process that many of 
you have already begun - or might begin with this training - but 
you will continue throughout your lifetime. It isn’t always comfort- 
able, and at times during this training you may feel uneasy. 

Because you provide services to all types of individuals and 
families, understanding diversity will assist you in enhancing the 
quality of service you provide. This learning process will help you 
work toward gaining a balanced perspective, which means that you 
will develop an understanding of diversity that is sensitive to the 
different realities and life experiences others may face. Families 
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and individuals have a right to receive culturally sensitive services, 
and as a paraprofessional it’s important for you to be aware of di- 
versity issues in order to provide the best possible services. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Define cultural diversity. 

• Define cultural sensitivity. 

• Define cultural competence. 

• Explain why it’s important to provide culturally sensitive direct 
services. 

• Identify appropriate strategies to learn how individuals and 
families prefer to be identified. 

• Identify five essential elements of cultural competence and 
where they fall on the cultural competence continuum. 

• Identify where the agency in which you work falls on the cul- 
tural competence continuum. 

• Identify the basic components of understanding culture. 



Language is important when learning about diversity. Throughout 
this course we will use many different words to explain and refer 
to groups of people from various cultures, to describe the process 
of learning about diversity, and to explore cultural sensitivity. 

Different people use different words or names to signify mem- 
bership in a particular cultural group. This can be very confusing 
because we may not know the “right” name we should use when 
referring to a specific cultural or ethnic group. Names of ethnic 
and cultural communities seem to change so frequently that we 
may feel we’re never really “up to date” about how a group or indi- 
vidual prefers to be identified. 

Words sometimes used to refer to one’s ethnicity may have in- 
tragroup differences - one generation may refer to their ethnic 
group with a name that may be offensive to a latter or previous 
generation who may use a different name. For example, a seventy 
year old man may refer to himself as “colored” or “Negro,” a thirty 
year old may call herself “black,” and a teenage boy may call him- 
self “African American.” In addition, some terms - usually fairly 
derogatory ones - may be acceptable or common between mem- 
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bers of the same group, but may be very offensive when used by a 
person who isn’t a member of that group. Listening to how people 
refer to themselves and others, or asking the individual what word 
they use to refer to their culture and/or ethnicity, is the most re- 
spectful means to use the “right” words. 

While language provides a bond for people to use in commu- 
nicating, not all groups or individuals speak English as their pri- 
mary language. Some people may see it as a sign of ignorance if 
an individual doesn’t speak English, and others may have an ex- 
pectation that if someone lives in this county they ought to speak 
English. Because we want to respect people for who they are and 
for how they choose to live, and we want to respect their ethnic 
and cultural identity, we need to acknowledge that English isn’t 
the only way to communicate. People who, for example, use 
American Sign Language, augmentative communication systems, 
or speak Spanish, Hebrew, or Japanese deserve equal respect, 
courtesies, and commitment of resources compared to those who 
speak English as their primary language. 

We have discussed the importance of asking people what name 
or word they prefer to use when talking about their cultural 
and/or ethnic identity. In this training, we will discuss different 
racial and ethnic groups. Because we need to have common terms 
to learn about and discuss ethnicity and culture, we have chosen 
words and names which are currendy felt to be most respectful by 
a majority of people in the specific groups to which we refer. At 
the same time, we recognize that it’s impossible to select words 
and names that will be accepted by all people from any given cul- 
tural group and that accepted terms change over time. We have 
carefully defined what we mean by each term and in no way intend 
for these words to be used in a culturally insensitive way. We rec- 
ognize the importance of observing how people refer to them- 
selves and, when appropriate, asking individuals how they refer to 
themselves. In addition, individuals may identify with a number of 
cultural groups. Being part of one group doesn’t exclude a per- 
son from another one, and in fact most people can identify with 
more than one culture. 

What Words Were Chosen to Refer to 
Groups in This Training and Why 



African American 

This is a diverse group of people. Many Americans have ances- 
tors who were brought to North America as slaves from Africa. 
Some African Americans are able to identify their country of an- 
cestry, such as Senegal, Nigeria, Ghana, or Cameroon. The term 
African American is preferred by many over the term Black , because 
it links people to the continent of their ancestors. Black refers to 
brown or black skin color and has been used to describe people 
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who are of African, Caribbean, or South American origin. This 
term also includes some people who are Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Brazilian, Haitian, Jamaican, Guyanese, West Indian, and 
others. The use of Black began in the 1960s to identify African 
American heritage and was preferred at that time over the term 
Negro , which was used as a reference until the 1960s. 

American Indian and Native American 

American Indian is used to refer to a diverse group of people in 
North, South and Central America and the Caribbean. American 
Indians are members of hundreds of individual nations, speaking 
distinct languages and maintaining diverse cultural and spiritual 
traditions. Legal inclusion on tribal rolls usually requires an indi- 
vidual to be one-quarter American Indian by birth (but this crite- 
ria varies by tribe and government agency). Whenever possible, 
refer to a person’s specific tribe or nation, such as Cherokee , Ojibwe. 

Native American is a term that is frequendy used by non-Ameri- 
can Indians, as a means of avoiding stereotypes that are often as- 
sociated with the term Indian. Some of these stereotypes are asso- 
ciated with phrases such as wild Indians or cowboys and Indians. It is 
also avoided as a corrective to Columbus’s mistaken appellation. 
The term Native American acknowledges the people who were in- 
digenous to America prior to Columbus. The term Native People is 
used to be inclusive of indigenous people worldwide. Some indi- 
viduals prefer to be referred to as Native American , while others 
prefer American Indian. The individual needs to be respectfully 
consulted on what is “term” is most comfortable for her or him. 

Asian American 

Asian American refers to a group of great cultural and ethnic 
diversity from many geographic countries, and pertains to Ameri- 
cans of Asian ancestry. It also pertains to American descendants 
from the Pacific rim, including areas of the northwest Pacific 
Ocean composed of more than 2,000 islands. Some countries in 
this group include, but certainly aren’t limited to, China, Japan, 
Korea, India, Vietnam, Laos, Taiwan, Cambodia, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

Asian American is preferred in place of the term Oriental. Orien- 
tal suggests racial rather than a cultural identity, and identifies the 
place of origin in terms of its location relative to the West, rather 
than in absolute terms. Whenever possible, refer to the specific 
country of origin or clan, remembering that great variation exists 
among and between these groups and individuals. 

Chicano and Latino 

Chicano - or Chicana when referring to a female - refers to one 
who is Mexican American or relates to that culture, as well as to 
ethnic pride in some regions of the U.S. To some the term Chi- 
cano is derogatory. Latino - or Latina when referring to a female - 
refers to a person of Latin American decent - those countries con- 
sisting broadly of Central and South America and Mexico. 
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To be most inclusive and sensitive to different political and cul- 
tural perspectives, use Chicano and Latino when referring to the 
culture generally. When referring to a particular individual or 
family, it’s most sensitive and inclusive to ask them what terminol- 
ogy they are most comfortable with. 

Hispanic/Hispano is the term currendy least favored because of 
the reference to Spanish conquest and to American people of 
Spanish-speaking ancestry, or characteristics of the language, 
people, and culture of Spain and Portugal, as well as Central 
America, South America, and Mexico. The preferred use of vari- 
ous descriptors relates to linguistic, political, cultural, economic, 
and geographic realities. For example, Hispanic is preferred in the 
Southeast and much of Texas. New Yorkers use both Hispanic and 
Latino . In California, the term Hispanic is no longer used in main- 
stream newspapers because of community protest. In New Mexico 
some people prefer Hispano. In political circles there are varia- 
tions on the use of the words as well. 

European American 

European American is used to refer to people of European an- 
cestry, including people of German, Irish, French, etc., back- 
ground, and is generally taken to refer to a group that is not a 
minority. European American is preferred to the term White , which 
primarily refers to having the very light skin coloration of one 
from primarily European origin, but also includes people indig- 
enous to Northern Africa, Western Asia, and India. People who 
identify as European American may more directly relate to sub-eth- 
nicities and cultures through religious affiliation or sexual orien- 
tation. Observing and/or asking people how they chose to refer 
to themselves is pertinent. 

Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgender (GLBT) 

The term gay is sometimes used to refer to the entire “gay” 
community. However, this usage presumes that gay men, lesbian 
women, bisexual women and men, and transgender individuals 
form a monolithic community. It’s more appreciated and accept- 
ing of the diversity between these three groups to refer to men 
who are attracted to others of the same gender as gay men , women 
who are attracted to others of the same gender as lesbians , and 
people whose attractions can be either to men or women as bi- 
sexual women or bisexual men. Transgender refers to a person ana- 
tomically of one gender with a psychological identity that is dual 
gendered or of the opposite gender. This person may or may not 
have surgery for sex reassignment and may or may not dress or as- 
sume the lifestyle of the opposite biological gender. 

Homosexual and homosexuality refers to individuals whose ro- 
mantic affections or erotic attractions are to members of the same 
gender. Gay , lesbian , bisexual , and transgender are preferred over the 
use of homosexual because of the negative stereotypes, ambiguity, 
as well as the clinical implications of the term. 
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Person with a Disability 

Person with a disability is used to refer broadly to people with all 
types of physical, cognitive, and emotional disabilities. It’s pre- 
ferred to terms such as handicapped person or disabled person because 
it focuses on the person and not the disability. It’s best when refer- 
ring to an individual you know to call him or her by name; when 
referring to an individual you don’t know, use person with a disabil- 
ity; and when referring to a group use people with disabilities. It’s also 
important to recognize that not all people with disabilities em- 
brace people-first language. Some individuals prefer to be called 
handicapped , disabled , crippled, etc. It’s important to respect these 
preferences when known. 

Portions of these definitions were adapted from: 

United Way of Minneapolis Area & Gray Hall. (1994) . No Shortcuts: Changing Bias 
When Working with People. [Videotape]. Gray Hall, 287 E 6th Street, Suite 675, St. 
Paul, MN 55101. 

Gonsiorek, J.C., 8c Weinrich, J.D. (1991). The definition and scope of sexual 
orientation. In J.C. Gonsiorek &J.D. Weinrich (Eds.). Homosexuality: Research 
Implications for Public Policy. Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 

Greene, B. (1994). Lesbian and gay sexual orientations: Implications for clinical 
training, practice, and research. In B. Greene 8c G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and 
Gay Psychology: Theory, Research, and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 

Shidlo, A. (1994). Internalized homophobia: Conceptual and empirical issues in 
measurement. In B. Greene & G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and Gay Psychology: 
Theory, Research , and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 



This training is designed to help you identify your level of compe- 
tence regarding diversity issues. It may also help you develop a 
plan for yourself to better understand diversity. There are a num- 
ber of different ways to think about being culturally competent 
and culturally sensitive. Cultural competence refers to a process that 
recognizes and responds to cultural differences: “A culturally com- 
petent person or agency recognizes and incorporates the impor- 
tance of culture, the assessment of cross-cultural relations, vigi- 
lance towards the dynamics that result from cultural differences, 
the expansion of cultural knowledge, and the adaptation of ser- 
vices to meet culturally unique needs” (Cross, 1988). Individuals, 
agencies, and institutions need to be culturally competent. We 
hope this training will help you to be more culturally competent 
and to assist you in more effectively providing supports to people 
with disabilities from different backgrounds and their families. 

Being culturally competent can help alleviate misunderstand- 
ings about people from various cultures. Cultural competence is a 
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developmental process and a way of responding to cultural differ- 
ences. There are five essential elements that contribute to the cul- 
tural competence of an individual, system, institution, business, or 
agency. These include: 

• Valuing diversity; 

• Having the capacity for cultural self-assessment; 

• Being conscious of the dynamics when cultures interact; 

• Having institutional cultural knowledge; and 

• Having developed adaptations to diversity. 

Cultural sensitivity implies an awareness that cultural differ- 
ences and similarities exist. Cultural sensitivity also means being 
aware of the cultures represented in one’s state or region, learn- 
ing about some of the general parameters of those cultures, and 
realizing that cultural diversity will affect an individual’s (and their 
family’s) participation in any given support program. Cultural 
knowledge helps a direct sendee provider or paraprofessional to 
be aware of possible cultural differences and to be ready to re- 
spond to these differences appropriately (Lynch & Hanson, 
1992) . Cultural sensitivity doesn’t mean knowing everything there 
is to know about every culture represented in a population. 

The Cultural Competence Continuum 

The Cultural Competence Continuum (Cross, 1988) can be help- 
ful in identifying areas you want to focus on when trying to better 
understand culture and diversity. There are six points along this 
continuum: cultural destructiveness, cultural incapacity, cultural 
inattention, cultural pre-competence, basic cultural competence, 
and advanced cultural competence. Each point includes charac- 
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teristics that an institution or a person holds. Remember, being 
culturally competent is a learning process. You and the agency in 
which you work might currendy be at the same point on the con- 
tinuum and may desire to move to other points. Or you may be at 
one point and the agency in which you work might be at a differ- 
ent point. It’s important to remember that moving along the con- 
tinuum will require life experience and commitment. 

Cultural Destructiveness 

Attitudes, policies, and behaviors are actively destructive to cul- 
tures and individuals within the culture. This would include de- 
humanizing people you work with who are not of your culture by 
denying them the rights you would allow members of your culture. 
A person at this point on the continuum assumes that one culture 
is superior to others. From this perspective, the dominant group 
often controls and exploits those people that aren’t part of the 
dominant group. 

For example, a company that fires an employee because he’s 
gay or a store clerk who denies a customer with disabilities services 
because she isn’t perceived as a “paying customer” are acting in 
culturally destructive ways. It’s also culturally destructive when a 
store doesn’t have an accessible entrance for people who use 
wheelchairs. 

Cultural Incapacity 

The person or system doesn’t intentionally seek to be cultur- 
ally destructive but lacks the capacity to work with people of other 
cultures. The person continues to believe that the dominant 
group is superior to other groups and may often maintain stereo- 
types about other groups. These people are characterized by ig- 
norance, unrealistic fears, an inability to value or welcome diver- 
sity, and lower expectations of people from outside their culture. 

For example, a residential home worker feels that the person 
with whom she works can’t go into stores alone because he’s Afri- 
can American and will steal. This fear is based specifically on the 
assumptions and fears she has regarding African Americans. An- 
other example is that of a local television station that runs a weekly 
“focus spot”; last week they interviewed a European American who 
“beat the odds and attended college,” and the next week they in- 
terviewed an African American man who committed grand lar- 
ceny and had just successfully completed a program for ex-felons 
and is now working in a manufacturing company. 

Cultural Inattention 

The person or agency expresses that they are unbiased toward 
members not of the dominant culture, but believes that culture, 
color, and ability make no difference. They function under the 
idea that everyone should be treated the same way. This approach 
ignores the strengths that diverse cultures provide, covertly en- 
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courages assimilation to the dominant culture, and ends up blam- 
ing people rather than cultural bias for their problems. 

For example, an organization decides that they should no 
longer have organized celebrations for any particular holiday and 
decide instead to have fall and spring potlucks. However, the food 
sign-up sheet specifically asks for foods typical for a European 
American menu. 

Cultural Pre-Competence 

The person recognizes that he or she has weaknesses in serv- 
ing members of cultural minority groups and attempts to improve 
the way she or he works with people of a divergent population. 
This person asks, “What can I do?” This person has begun the pro- 
cess of becoming culturally competent, but often lacks informa- 
tion on what is possible and how to proceed. 

For example, a personal care attendant understands that the 
person she works with, who is African American, doesn't use the 
same hair care products as she does, but doesn't know were to go 
to find out what products the person does use. Or, a residential 
agency has a policy which embraces cultural diversity. However, 
their purchase order vouchers for food can only be used at a su- 
permarket which doesn't stock foods typically eaten in Asian 
American cultures. 

Basic Cultural Competence 

The person accepts and respects difference while continuing 
to assess her or his own culture. The person continues to pay close 
attention to dynamics of difference and continues to expand her 
or his own cultural knowledge and resources. The person varies 
the way she or he provides service to the person with whom she or 
he works in order to meet the specific needs of the individual and 
his or her cultural identity. 

For example, a personal care attendant arrives at the home of 
an Asian American family to provide support to their son. She 
spends time observing the way in which this family interacts based 
on the knowledge she has of the Asian American culture, being 
aware of needing to avoid stereotyping. She asks the family ques- 
tions about how they identify with Asian American culture. She 
asks nonjudgmental questions and admits to not knowing every- 
thing about Asian American culture, but states that she wants to 
learn more. Or, a local mental health agency embraces cultural 
diversity and employs workers from similar cultural backgrounds 
as their consumers; this agency also publishes all reference and 
agency materials in languages spoken by their consumers. 

Advanced Cultural Competence 

The person seeks to add to the cultural knowledge she or he 
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already has. The person holds culture in high esteem, can identify 
discrimination based on culture, and advocates for cultural com- 
petence in the agencies and systems in which she or he belongs. 

For example, a man who is somewhat familiar with Mexican 
American culture works in a residential home setting where two 
residents he provides services to identify as Mexican American and 
speak Spanish. He’s moving ahead to learn Spanish more fluendy. 
Or, a classroom teacher identifies the cultural backgrounds of 
each student by observing the student and his or her family inter- 
act, sending a questionnaire to family members, and asking ques- 
tions when appropriate. She or he plans classroom celebrations 
based on the unique traditions and celebrations each child in the 
classroom and provides equal resources (time, money, energy) to 
each celebration. She uses each celebration as a means of educat- 
ing all students within the classroom about diversity and different 
cultures. 



Section 3 

Culture & Direct Service 



As a direct service provider or paraprofessional, it’s crucial for you 
to examine the cultural and individual practices of the people and 
families to whom you provide support. An individual’s culture and 
practices should influence all of your interactions. You must also 
examine local community and agency cultural practices because 
these too will influence how you interact with the people to whom 
you provide supports. Culture can be social patterns, arts, beliefs, 
institutions and other products of human work and thoughts that 
are characteristic of a community or population. It’s through cul- 
ture that life is guided for each individual. Culture forms the iden- 
tity of people, agencies and communities. 

We must recognize that although people may be of the same 
cultural background, not all people who share the same cultural 
background will behave the same way. Thus, it’s important not to 
make assumptions about someone based on their ethnicity or cul- 
tural affiliation. Individuals may differ in the degree to which they 
follow a variety of cultural practices, beliefs, patterns, and the ex- 
tent to which they identify with that particular culture. 

There are also differences in how people might view things. 
For example, a person from a different culture may not recognize 
the many regional and national variations of another culture. Of- 
ten, non-Chicano and Latino folk will lump all Spanish speaking 
people together as one group. They don’t recognize the different 
countries and cultures from which individuals come, let alone the 
variations within each culture related to gender, class, education, 
or socioeconomic status. 
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Think, for example, of the differences between two people 
who live in the U.S. and call themselves Mexican: one grew up in 
a family with a father who is college educated and works in a gov- 
ernment ministry in economics while the other grew up in a fam- 
ily with a father who was a rural, peasant farmer who lived closely 
with the land. Both of these men are from Mexico, and call them- 
selves Chicano, but they’re from different cultural backgrounds. 
The cultural background of each of these men will significantly in- 
fluence who they are today, how they view themselves and their 
family, what they do for fun, what they value, etc. Don’t make as- 
sumptions about people because of the language they speak, the 
color of their skin, or the way they look. More often than not, your 
assumptions will be wrong. 

Individualizing Interactions 

While some common practices can be identified for specific cul- 
tures (e.g. American Indian, African American, Asian American), 
as a direct service provider you will need to individualize your in- 
teractions and supports. It will be important for you to avoid ste- 
reotyping and making assumptions about people because of their 
cultural background and identity. You will need to tailor all your 
supports to the specific backgrounds and needs of the individual 
and/or family with whom you’re working. This means you must 
include and recognize their cultural influences. The recognition 
of an individual’s cultural practices and background will enhance 
your ability to understand the individual and her or his family and 
will assist you in establishing a positive relationship. 

Your role in direct support will give you an opportunity to work 
with all types of people from all types of backgrounds. These back- 
grounds may be very different than yours. You will be interacting 
with the individual, his or her family members, other direct ser- 
vice providers, interdisciplinary team members, and friends. It will 
be important for you to gain insight and understanding of all of 
these individuals and their role in the life of the person to whom 
you’re providing supports. You can gain this insight and under- 
standing by withholding judgment regarding cultural back- 
grounds and individual differences, and by learning more about 
various cultures. 

Understanding culture is complex. It entails: 

• Learning various characteristics, norms, and traditions of spe- 
cific groups; 

• Recognizing each person as an individual with differences un- 
related to culture within specific cultural or ethnic groups; and 

• Recognizing the individual’s own definition of self within the 
context of his or her ethnic/cultural identities. 

For example, a parent of a child with disabilities from an Viet- 
namese background tells you, “It’s important for direct service 
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providers to always keep in mind that they’re working with people 
who are emotionally sensitive or stressed, and who can be upset 
easily. It’s so important to have empathy regardless of differences 
in cultures.” Finding out some general information about Viet- 
namese culture prior to arriving at the home may lessen the 
“stress” for the parent because you will more likely behave in a 
culturally sensitive manner by observing and asking respectful 
questions. Additionally, initiating discussion about how she incor- 
porates her ethnic norms/ values/ traditions into her own and her 
family’s life may lessen the stress for her and help in developing a 
relationship from the beginning. 

As the direct service provider, you may have a different cultural 
background than the family or individual you’re supporting. Be- 
cause of these cultural differences, it’s possible for there to be 
misunderstandings that have a cultural base. Misunderstandings 
that could have a cultural base may surround the ways in which 
routines are done; how recommendations are understood by the 
paraprofessional, the individual, or his or her family; and the ways 
assumptions are made through unspoken communication such as 
body language and eye contact. 

For example, communication style and body language for 
some American Indian people can differ significantly from non- 
American Indian communication styles. Some American Indian 
people are raised to show respect for people of authority by avoid- 
ing direct eye contact and not asking direct questions. One direct 
service provider misinterpreted the American Indian mother’s 
interest in the status of her work with her child because the 
mother didn’t make eye contact. This is one way that not having 
the knowledge about communication among some American In- 
dians could affect the relationship between the worker and the 
mother of the child (Lynch and Hanson, 1992). Being culturally 
competent can assist you in avoiding or reducing the frequency of 
these types of misunderstandings. 

Cultural Meanings of Disability 

In your role as a direct service provider/ paraprofessional support- 
ing individuals with disabilities and their families, it’s important 
for you to recognize that different cultures attach very different 
meanings to the presence of disabling or “at-risk conditions” 
(Lynch 6 f Hanson, 1992). The way a family views the causation 
and the presence of disability will affect the way in which they want 
to receive support services and, consequently, the way in which 
you provide supports. 

Consider this example. You’re providing in-home supports to 
a child with a severe disability and you overhear the child’s mother 
state that it’s her fault her child can’t speak. What assumptions do 
you make? Do you consider that it may be part of the cultural be- 
liefs of this family that parents are to blame for any “difference” in 
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children? Do you assume that this mother is implying she has 
abused her child? The assumptions you make will affect how you 
work with these families. Your perception of the causes of disabil- 
ity will also affect how you accept others’ perceptions. 

Or, as another example, you’re working in a residential pro- 
gram with Joe and his family picks him up to take him out for the 
day. When Joe returns from his day with his family he smells dif- 
ferently then when he left the house. You notice that he has strings 
of herbs around his neck and on his head. What thoughts first 
come to mind? How do you address the presence of these herbs? 
How do you find out what their meaning is - or does it even mat- 
ter what their meaning is? Is it acceptable to ask about the herbs? 

Portions above were adapted with permission from Lynch, E.W. (1992). Develop- 
ing cross-cultural competence. In E.W. Lynch & M.J. Hanson (Eds.). Developing 
Cross-Cultural Competence: A Guide for Working with Young Children and Their Families 
(pp. 60-62). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., P.O. Box 10624, Balti- 
more, MD 21285. 



Cultural Identification 

As you’re learning about different cultural characteristics, avoid 
making assumptions about people’s behaviors based on your 
knowledge or stereotypes of their culture. Making assumptions 
can lead to harmful generalizations. Remember, the degree to 
which a person identifies with his or her culture will vary from in- 
dividual to individual, and from family to family. In essence, cul- 
tural identification falls on a continuum, from close identification 
of culture to no identification of culture. 

Close Identification 

An example of close identification might be the following: You’re 
providing vocational supports to Imbul, who is twenty-four years 
old and is a Muslim. His family is from Iran. He and his family 
prescribe to religious activities such as reading from the Koran 
several times a day. It’s important that Imbul be able to vary his 
work schedule to accommodate this practice. You also notice that 
when you take Imbul home, no one wears shoes in the house, and 
as a family, they speak their national language. Imbul has also told 
you he can’t eat bacon or ham (pork products). 

Some Identification 

An example of some identification might be the following: Haleh 
is a forty year old female who is from Pakistan and is Muslim. You 
notice that she wears Western-style clothing when she’s at work, 
but wears traditional Pakistani clothing when she celebrates 
Ramadan and Ghorban. Her family speaks English, doesn’t wear 
shoes in the home, and doesn’t read from the Koran daily. 
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No Identification 

An example of no identification might be the following: Moin is 
eighteen years old and prefers to be called “Mo” He’s originally 
from Iran and his family is Muslim. He speaks English, wears West- 
ern-style clothing, and his family doesn’t read from the Koran 
daily. His family usually celebrates Thanksgiving and exchanges 
gifts on Christmas, even though they aren’t Christian. 

Summary 

In this chapter, we have introduced you to the importance of un- 
derstanding, celebrating, and learning about cultural diversity 
when working with people with disabilities and their families. We 
discussed that when learning about cultural diversity, it’s impor- 
tant to explore your own cultural identification, the cultural iden- 
tifications of others, and to learn how culture influences and 
guides your life and the lives of those around you. We discussed 
the importance and variability of terminology when referring to 
cultural groups. Due to these variations, we explored the impor- 
tance of observing and respectfully asking those who you’re work- 
ing with what words they prefer. We also discussed the importance 
of identifying your level of cultural competence. Finally, we talked 
about differences and individuality in cultural identification and 
how recognizing these differences can aid you in supporting 
people with disabilities and their families. 

Questions to Ponder 

• Why are communication, language, and terminology so impor- 
tant in understanding diversity? 

• Have you ever been in a situation where you used “the wrong 
word?” How could you have prevented the situation? 

• Have you ever gotten cultural information directly about a 
person to whom you provide supports and/or their family? 
How? 

• Have you gotten cultural information indirectly about people 
to whom you provide supports and or their families? How? 

• Where do you think you fall on the continuum in your cultural 
competence? 

• What factors do you think have contributed to your compe- 
tence level? 

• How culturally competent is the agency in which you work? 
How culturally competent are your coworkers? 

• How culturally competent is our society in general? 

• How closely do you identify with your culture? 
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Introduction 



In thinking about culture and cultural identity, it's important for 
you to understand who you are culturally and how you perceive 
your cultural identification in comparison with others in your cul- 
tural group. For example, you may be an African American 
woman who identifies as a lesbian and has a physical disability. It's 
important that you understand yourself in terms of your identifi- 
cation with your African American culture, the gay/ lesbian /bi- 
sexual/ transgender culture, and being a woman. You may see 
your cultural identification as completely different than another 
person who also has African American experiences. This chapter 
will provide you with information and exercises designed to help 
you in exploring who you are culturally. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Recognize the how culture affects day-to-day activities and self- 
identification. 

• Identify your own cultural identity. 

• Understand how cultural history and identity can influence 
the way in which we interact with others. 

• Identify at least three ways to learn more about your own cul- 
tural background and heritage. 

• Identify at least two ways we can learn about other cultures. 



Section 1 

Who Am I Culturally ? 

Many people have never realized the importance of taking the 
time to explore their own culture and it's influence in their lives. 
If we don’t understand the events, traditions, activities, and norms 
that have influenced our lives, it’s impossible to understand or 
even recognize cultural similarities and differences with others. 

For example, Rachel is a sixty-year-old female who lives in a 
group home. Sipra is a new staff person. One evening Sipra no- 
ticed that Rachel didn’t eat her dinner. When she asks Rachel 
about this, Rachel said “Because I don’t want to.” Sipra then en- 
couraged her to eat so that she wouldn’t get hungry later that 
evening. Rachel became very upset, yelled at Sipra, and left the 
table. Sipra wrote a note in the staff log that Rachel exhibited chal- 
lenging behavior at dinner that night. What Sipra didn’t realize 
was that Rachel is Jewish and that evening was the beginning of 
Yom Kippur, a holiday of atonement which includes fasting for 
twenty-four hours. Although Rachel couldn’t explain this, she 
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knew her family didn’t want her to eat dinner that night for reli- 
gious reasons. If Sipra had learned more about Rachel, her fam- 
ily, and their customs, she might have recognized that Rachel 
wasn’t exhibiting challenging behavior at all, but was trying to cel- 
ebrate an important holiday to her. Sipra may have begun this 
understanding by examining her own life and the holidays and cel- 
ebrations that are observed in her own culture. 

The following activity is designed to facilitate your process in 
gaining insight about you as a person and about how culture af- 
fects your life. Think carefully about each question and take time 
in answering each of them. The more thought you put into this 
exercise, the more understanding you will gain about yourself and, 
therefore, the easier it will be for you to understand others. 

Activity: Who Am I and What’s Important to Me? 

Answer the following questions. Reflecting on your answers may 
assist you in gaining some insight into how culture affects your 
daily lives. 

• What languages do you speak? Do you speak different lan- 
guages at home and in public? 

• What music do you enjoy? 

• What clothes do you like to wear? 

• What colors and styles do you like? 

• How do you like to decorate your home? 

• What decorative items do you have in your home? 

• What foods do you eat regularly? 

• What foods do you not eat? 

• What holidays, if any, do you celebrate? 

• What other events do you celebrate? 

• Who is in your family? 

• How important is your family in making life decisions? 

• How often do you see your family members? 

• Who is the most important older person in your life? 

• Who do you feel should raise your children? 

• If you have children, who watches them for you during the 
day? Who babysits? 

• How do you determine if someone is an authority figure? 

• What and how do you (and your family) acknowledge life 
events, such as marriage, anniversaries, births, deaths, etc.? 

• What religion are you? 

• How important is silence to you? 

• What are your culture’s expectations for men and women? 
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• How important are possessions? 

• How important is community? What are significant communi- 
ties for you and your family? 



Self-awareness is the first step on the journey toward cross-cultural 
knowledge. The activity in the last section was useful in gettingyou 
to understand who you are and how culture has affected your life. 
The “Cultural Journey” activity in this section is designed to assist 
you in understanding your individual history, origins, experiences, 
and behaviors. All of these have influenced you as a person and 
therefore will influence the way you provide supports to people 
with disabilities. This exercise will also be useful in getting you to 
begin “thinking about” or “imagining” what it might be like to be 
a person from a culture different from yours. 

Activity: Looking at Your Cultural Background 

Culture isn’tjust something someone else has. All of us have a cul- 
tural, ethnic, and linguistic heritage that influences our beliefs, 
values, and behaviors. To learn a litde more about yourself, take 
this simple cultural journey by thinking about these questions. 



1 When you think about your roots, what countries other than 
the United States (if you aren’t American Indian) do you iden- 
tify as a place of origin for you or your family? If you’re Ameri- 
can Indian, what tribal nation do you identify with? 

2 Have you ever heard any stories about how your family or your 
ancestors came to the United States? Briefly, what was the 
story? If you’re American Indian, have you heard tribal stories? 

3 Are there any foods that you or someone else prepares that are 
traditional for your countries or tribes of origin? What are 
they? How are they celebrated? 

4 Are there any celebrations, ceremonies, rituals, or holidays that 
your family continues to celebrate that reflect your countries or 
tribes of origin? What are they? How are they celebrated? 

5 Do you or does anyone in your family speak a language other 
than English because of your origins? If so, what language? 

6 Can you think of one piece of advice that has been handed 
down through your family that reflects the values held by your 
ancestors in the countries or tribes of origin? What is it? 



Section 2 

A Cultural Journey 



Origins 
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This background to family origin helps define one’s own heri- 
tage and paint a picture of one’s family. This can be done in a 
more extensive way through recollections with other family mem- 
bers, family albums, tribal documents, journals, etc. Genealogy 
can also be obtained through computer searches and in libraries. 

Beliefs, Biases, and Behaviors 

1 Have you ever heard anyone make a negative comment about 
people from your countries of origin, your culture, your reli- 
gion, your gender? If so, what was it? 

2 As you were growing up, do you remember discovering that 
your family did anything differendy from other families you 
were exposed to because of your culture, religion, gender, or 
ethnicity? Name something you remember that was different. 

3 Have you ever been with someone in a work situation who did 
something because of his or her culture, religion, gender, or 
ethnicity that seemed unusual to you? What was it? Why did it 
seem unusual? 

4 Have you ever felt shocked, upset, or appalled by something 
that you saw when you were traveling in another part of the 
world or country or with someone from a different culture? 
What was it? How did it make you feel? Pick some descriptive 
words to explain your feelings. How did you react? In retro- 
spect, how do you wish you would have reacted? 

5 Have you ever done anything that you think was culturally in- 
appropriate when you have been in another country or with 
someone who is different from you? In other words, have you 
ever done something that you think might have been upsetting 
to another person? What was it? What did you do to try to im- 
prove the situation? 

As a direct care provider, you may want to examine the values 
you have identified as important to you in order to determine the 
degree and the extent to which they affect your work with individu- 
als with disabilities and families. For example, if you value punctu- 
ality and careful scheduling, you may need to examine any frus- 
tration you may have with families who place less emphasis on 
clock and calendar time. 

Imagine 

1 If you could be from another culture or ethnic group, what 
culture would it be? Why? 

2 What is one value from that culture or ethnic group that at- 
tracts you to it? 

3 Is there anything about that culture or ethnic group that con- 
cerns or frightens you? What is it? 

4 Name one concrete way in which you think your life would be 
different if you were from that culture or ethnic group? 
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Today, cultural differences are beginning to be viewed as indi- 
vidual strengths, and we are moving away from the historical per- 
spective of viewing our society as a “melting pot” in which differ- 
ences in people are “melted away.” As a result of this change, it’s 
important that differences are valued, discussed, and respected. 
The attractions, as well as concerns, you have identified for a cul- 
ture other than your own can affect how you feel when you work 
with a person from those cultures. For example, if you feel you 
highly value the American Indian culture, how could this affect 
your work with a person or family of the American Indian culture? 
Understanding the issues a person from a specific culture experi- 
ences can shape your relationship with them. 

After exploring your own origins and backgrounds, it’s impor- 
tant to then become familiar with other cultures. There are many 
ways in which to do this, such as reading materials, working and 
visiting with individuals from other cultures, and being involved 
in day-to-day activities with someone from another culture. With 
your daily contact with families of different cultures you may also 
be able to learn from those with whom you work by opening dis- 
cussion about their culture. 

Portions above were adapted with permission from Lynch, E.W. (1992) . Develop- 
ing cross-cultural competence. In E.W. Lynch & M.J. Hanson (Eds.). Developing 
Cross-Cultural Competence: A Guide for Working with Young Children and Their Families 
(pp. 60-62). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., P.O. Box 10624, Balti- 
more, MD 21285. 



Activity: Learning About Your Background 

Sometimes there are gaps in the information known about our 
own cultural history and individual background. Some ways to find 
out more information about your heritage include asking other 
members of your family questions about family history, reading 
any documents that were kept from other generations, looking at 
family pictures, calling relatives or extended family members, or 
reading/ talking about others’ experiences from your culture. 

In this activity, you’re asked to try to find out information 
about your cultural and historical background. Some questions 
you might want to try to answer could include: 

• From what country or countries did your family originate? 

• If you’re American Indian, what is your tribal history? 

• What year did your ancestors arrive in the United States? 

• What is the history of your last name? What is the history of 
your first name? Or, if you have changed one of your names 
from what it originally was, what is the history of that name? 

• Are there any family history stories that have been passed down 
to other generations? 
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• Are you able to find any artifacts - such as pictures, naturaliza- 
tion papers, treaties, marriage certificates, maps - that reflect 
your family’s history? 

If you were adopted, you may explore the cultural history of 
your adoptive family since that’s the cultural framework in which 
you were raised. Or, if you have access to information about the 
culture or history of your birth family, you may want to explore 
this. You may want to look at the way that the ethnicity of your 
birth family has effected your experience growing up in your 
adoptive family. If the two are very different, for instance African- 
American and Swedish-American, how has the difference influ- 
enced your sense of where you “fit” in different groups. 

Summary 

This chapter discussed the importance of understanding who you 
are culturally and how you perceive your cultural identification in 
comparison with others in your cultural group. We reviewed how 
culture influences our lives and how we perceive the behaviors and 
practices of others. You also had the opportunity to identify your 
own individual influences, origins, beliefs, biases, behaviors, and 
cultural and historical backgrounds. Hopefully, this self-explora- 
tion will assist you in better providing supports to the individuals 
to whom you provide services. 

Questions to Ponder 

• How can understanding who you are culturally be beneficial 
in providing supports to people with disabilities? 

• Prior to this activity, have you thought about how culture in- 
fluences you? What were the occasions? 

• Did you learn anything new in reflecting on your answers? 
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Introduction 



All organizations reflect the biases, strengths, priorities, and weak- 
nesses of their founders. Organizations which are founded by 
European Americans will very likely be based on structures, lan- 
guage, processes, hiring, foods, etc., that feel comfortable and 
“normal” to them. Yet what is comfortable for some can be very 
uncomfortable for others. Organizations and their members need 
to become more culturally competent, which also means welcom- 
ing cultural diversity. This is often difficult for European Ameri- 
cans, since the United States is geared to their norms, and it’s rare 
for settings to be unwelcoming. However, you may have had the 
opportunity to travel outside of the United States and through this 
experience may have gotten a feeling for what it’s like not to be 
part of the majority culture. Or, if you are heterosexual, you may 
have gone to a gay/lesbian/bisexual/ transgender bar and also felt 
what it was like to be a minority. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Define and provide an example of organizational or institu- 
tional bias. 

• Identify ways in which the media foster institutional bias. 

• Identify at least two examples of organizational or institu- 
tional bias within the developmental disabilities service de- 
livery system. 

• Provide examples of how the principles of normalization and 
age appropriateness can be misinterpreted and can result in 
culturally insensitive services being provided to individuals and 
families. 

• Provide examples of cultural bias in the rules and regulations 
which govern many services to people with disabilities. 

• Provide examples of cultural bias in the assessment and plan- 
ning process for people with disabilities. 



Section 1 

Organizational & 
Institutional Bias 



Organizational bias is much like individual bias except it refers to 
bias which exists within agencies and organizations and degrades 
diverse and minority groups. There are many ways in which this 
bias can be expressed. The following activity is designed to assist 
you in exploring organizational bias. 
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Activity: Looking at Bias 

Take a few moments to answer these questions. Imagine going 
into an organization or agency like a hospital, group home, 
school, or treatment center: 

• What makes you feel welcome? 

• What makes you feel unwelcome? 

• How do you decide to whom to speak? Does this person have 
any special features (appearance, clothing, signs on his or her 
desk or on wall decorations) that influence your decision? 

• If you had the power, how would you change that organization 
or agency to make it feel welcoming to you? 

Now imagine that you’re a client of this organization or agency. 
Do you feel like you fit in? Consider the following: 

• How fluent are the people in this organization in your native 
language? If you speak another language or use augmentative 
or alternative communication systems, how comfortable are 
you discussing your history using that language? 

• Are the furnishings comfortable for you - are there tables and 
chairs; are they floor-height or chair-height; are the decora- 
tions familiar; are the toilet facilities familiar to you? 

• What is the food like? Do you recognize the ingredients? Is it 
cooked in a familiar way? Do you feel warmed and nourished 
by it? Can you get some of your favorite “comfort foods”? Do 
you have any control over the preparation process? 

• Are there uses of language that make you feel uncomfortable? 
Are there pictures that stereotype? 

These are only a few of the things that make up the institutional 
“flavor” or “culture.” What other things do you notice about the 
atmosphere? 

• Is the noise level familiar to you? The music? 

• Do people make a level of eye contact that is comfortable to 
you (too much, not enough)? 

• Are there mixed gender/race/ability/class groups? Is this a 
positive or a negative for you? 

• Are families included or consulted in the process of your treat- 
ment? Do staff speak only to men, only to women, or directly 
to the person with disabilities about you or the family? Is your 
family available to advocate for you? 

• Are forms you have to fill out written in and/or presented to 
you in your language? Is there a translator/interpreter if you 
need one? Does the transla tor/ interpreter seem to understand 
you and convey the real meaning of your words? Does he or 
she change your words so you’ll fit in better? 
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• Do people in charge speak directly to you? 

• Is change too quick or too slow? 

It may have been difficult for you to imagine yourself in a to- 
tally foreign culture, but perhaps this has given you some things 
to think about. Most consumers of social and educational services 
have developed some skills in negotiating the majority culture sys- 
tems in the United States, regardless of their cultural back- 
grounds. They’ve had to learn to negotiate in order to survive. 
However, they’re most likely to learn, cooperate, give complete 
and accurate information, etc. if they feel understood and wel- 
comed and feel as if the organization is open to their needs. Cre- 
ating organizational openness is a long process which only un- 
folds as the sensitivity of the leaders and staff increase. 

This long-term cultural sensitivity process is the responsibility 
of both the organization and the members of the organization 
(that includes direct service providers and paraprofessionals) . 
Some organizations do regular training that includes cross-cul- 
tural awareness. Some have developed community contacts to 
help the organization and its members raise their own awareness 
regarding diversity issues. Many include the consumers of services 
and families in the cross-cultural awareness process. Some provide 
funding for training in cultural competency to take place outside 
of the organization for their staff. Many hire affirmatively, mean- 
ing that they make active efforts to hire members of minority 
groups and women in order to have a diverse staff who will be fa- 
miliar with different cultural traditions. Many also choose to hire 
staff with different language skills or have translators and inter- 
preters “on-call” to whom they can refer for assistance in under- 
standing language and communicating. What about the organi- 
zation in which you work? What organizational bias exists within 
this agency? 

When primarily European American organizations begin the 
process of increasing cultural competence, they often feel inad- 
equate - in part because this isn’t a skill the dominant culture in 
the United States has developed. These organizations often dis- 
cover that asking questions makes more questions appear. Some- 
times even just opening up the issue of organizational culture 
competence feels frightening. It can sometimes feel as if the or- 
ganization makes itself more vulnerable to charges of racism or 
sexism. This process also can feel overwhelming, since it isn’t pos- 
sible for workers or organizations to learn all about languages and 
cultures with equal skill. However, accepting the frightening and 
overwhelming feelings is an important beginning. Start by doing 
something now, then continue to be open to lifelong learning 
about differences and similarities and how these affect organiza- 
tions and agencies. 
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Section 2 

Media Bias 



As the United States has become technologically advanced, one 
of the primary means of exposure to difference is through the 
media. Television is a primary mode of education, informadon 
dissemination, and entertainment. Unfortunately, many of the 
messages delivered both directly and subtly through the media are 
riddled with bias. Not a day goes by where one can’t find bias in 
any major television network or within most television programs. 
Do you notice these biases? 

Think for a minute: how often do you see positive portrayals 
or stories about people with disabilities, African Americans, or 
other non-European cultures in the television news? How often 
are people from diverse cultures represented in videos you have 
watched when training for a newjob? Part of being culturally com- 
petent is being able to analyze what is presented to you daily . It’s 
important to look for biases and not be influenced by them. 

Not only are there covert illustrations in the media, there are 
also invisible people. For example, in one hour of television - in- 
cluding the commercials - how many people with physical disabili- 
ties do you see? How many people with cognitive disabilities do 
you see or hear? 

These depictions only work in fostering institutional stereo- 
types and the oppression of racial and ethnic minorities. The fol- 
lowing activity is designed to help you recognize the societal and 
institutional reinforcements of our perceptions of what groups are 
or aren’t “accepted” in this society. Many of the racist and nega- 
tive stereotypes we’re taught as individuals are developed through 
what the media represents. The only way to change how the me- 
dia influences us negatively in accepting others’ diversity is to 
learn to be a critic of the pictures we see and the language we hear 
in the media and society. 

Activity: Recognizing Media Bias 

In this activity, you will view a taped television program or news 
broadcast provided by the instructor which illustrates media insti- 
tutional bias. Many depictions in the media work to enforce and 
foster hurtful stereotypes, negative attitudes, and racist ideas we 
as individuals hold about people who have different ways of living 
than ourselves. By showing us pictures of what is acceptable and 
what isn’t, we internalize these messages. Not only are there hurt- 
ful images on television, but many people are “invisible” as well. 
For example, have you ever watched television for an hour and 
counted how many people with disabilities you see? The goal of 
this exercise is to help you in watching television critically, notic- 
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ing the portrayal of different ethnic and racial groups, the invis- 
ibility of groups, and the situations in which groups are shown. 

• What cultures/groups/individuals were shown in the program? 

How many times? 



• Were some cultures/groups/individuals portrayed as being more 
“acceptable” or “likable” than others? How? 



• Were there any common stereotypes you’re aware of that were 
illustrated in this program? If yes, what were they and how did seeing 
them make you feel? 



• What cultures /groups /individuals weren’t shown in the program? 



• Do you think that watching this videotape will change the way you 
watch television? If yes, in what way? 



Activity: Direct Service Training Bias Exercise 

As a paraprofessional, you will experience many hours of impor- 
tant training on different issues and practices. Unfortunately, the 
biases and exclusions we discussed in the exercise on the media 
reinforcing and fostering biases about groups and individuals are 
sometimes also a part of the training programs for direct care pro- 
viders. Watch the videotape A New Way of Thinking (or any other 
training video made for paraprofessionals) to see if there are any 
of the same exclusions, biases, or influences we looked for in the 
television program or videotape. 

• What cultures/groups/individuals were shown in this training video? 

How many times? 
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• Were some cultures/groups/individuals portrayed as being more 
“acceptable” or “likable” than others? How? 



• Were there any common stereotypes about cultures/groups/ 
individuals that you’re aware of which were illustrated in this training 
video? If yes, what were they? How did seeing them make you feel? 



• What cultures/groups/individuals were missing or not shown in the 
training video? 



• Do you think that watching this videotape will change the way you 
watch and learn from training in the future? If yes, in what way? 



Section 3 

Cultural Bias in Assessment 
& Service Delivery to 
People with Disabilities 

Institutional and organizational biases definitely exist in delivery 
of services to people with developmental disabilities in the United 
States. These biases are displayed in many ways, including: 

• The philosophy and guiding principles of the field of develop- 
mental disabilities. 

• Rules and regulations which govern services to people with 
developmental disabilities. 

• Prescribed assessment processes for eligibility, access, and con- 
tinuation of services. 

You may not have previously thought about some of these bi- 
ases. Let’s see as we explore some of the more concrete and obvi- 
ous examples of institutional and organizational bias within the 
field of developmental disabilities. 
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Philosophy and Guiding Principles 

There are many philosophies or principles commonly accepted 
within the field of developmental disabilities. These principles 
have served to guide the development of new services and to 
change existing services. Two such principles are normalization and 
age appropriateness. In theory, these principles have solid ground- 
ing and advanced and challenged the field of developmental dis- 
abilities. However, both can be misinterpreted, thus leading to 
culturally insensitive supports for people with disabilities and their 
families. Let’s explore each of these principles further. 

N ormalization 

Normalization has been defined -and consequently inter- 
preted - in many different ways. One of the common elements 
among its many definitions is the access to the regular day-to-day 
activities of society. 

The very word normalization implies that there is a “norm” or at 
least a close approximation of being “normal.” In fact, earlier defi- 
nitions of this principle included phrases like “as close to normal 
as possible”, or “as close as possible to regular circumstances and 
ways of life of society.” More recendy, Wolfensberger added the 
notion of “cultural norms” to his definition of normalization. Uti- 
lization of means which are as culturally normative as possible, in 
order to establish and/or maintain personal behaviors and char- 
acteristics which are as culturally normative as possible 
(Wolfensberger, 1974). 

Wolfensberger’s definition embraces the concepts of cultural 
competence and cultural sensitivity which were previously dis- 
cussed within this training module. However, the “interpretation” 
of Wolfensberger’s definition by the many people who provide 
supports to people with disabilities can and often does lead to 
culturally insensitive support services. 

Let’s explore some common examples of how the principle of 
normalization can be misinterpreted by support staff: 

Example 1 

Josh is an eight-year-old boy who lives at home with his parents 
but receives respite services on the weekends at a local residential 
program. Based on their typical pattern, his parents dropped him 
off after school on Friday and planned to pick him up on Monday 
afternoon. This particular weekend was the fourth of July and the 
staff at the residential program were shocked to see Josh. They 
couldn’t understand why his parents would drop him off on a 
holiday weekend. They decided they’d spend the afternoon at the 
parade and then light fireworks in the evening. When they got to 
the parade, Josh said he wanted to leave. When they left the pa- 
rade, Josh went directly to his room and slept the rest of the 
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evening. He even missed the evening fireworks the staff had 
planned. 

What assumptions (if any) did the staff make in this situation? 
Did they adhere to the principle of normalization? What could 
they have done differendy? Let’s look at another example. 

Example 2 

Rose is a sixteen-year-old young woman who receives in-home 
supports and is still in high school. She is a Native American. She 
receives supports from a paraprofessional, Linda, who provides 
her with training on available community services and employ- 
ment options. One afternoon she tells Linda that a classmate, Joe, 
had invited her to attend the prom the following week and that 
she wants to attend. Linda supports her interest. The next day 
Rose comes in and tells Linda that her parents said she could go 
to the prom with Joe. Linda was thrilled that Rose was invited to 
the prom and wanted it to be a very “special” evening for her. The 
following week Linda made arrangements for Rose to go to the 
local beauty salon and have her hair styled. When Rose arrived at 
the salon, the stylist suggested that she have her hair layered be- 
cause that was the way “all the girls” were wearing their hair that 
year. Linda asked Rose if she wanted her hair cut and she said that 
she did. When Rose got home from school that day, her mother 
was very upset that her hair had been cut. The next day she com- 
plained to Rose’s teacher and to the school principal. Linda 
couldn’t understand why her mother was upset because she had 
succeeded in her efforts to include Rose in their local community 
and she had helped to facilitate her attending the prom and as- 
sisted her in “fitting in.” 

What do you think? Did Linda adhere to the principle of nor- 
malization? What could she have done differently? 

Both of these examples illustrate the “good intentions gone 
wrong” of staff trying to adhere to the principle of normalization. 
It’s most likely that neither Linda or the staff atjosh’s program in- 
tended to violate cultural norms or to be culturally insensitive. 
Instead, they were probably asking themselves what most kids in 
these situations would do. 

It’s important for support staff working with people with all 
types of disabilities from all types of backgrounds to carefully con- 
sider the cultural norms for each individual. Supports provided to 
people should be based on that person’s cultural background and 
individual desires, not the cultural backgrounds and desires of the 
staff who are providing supports to that person. This can be chal- 
lenging when staff who are from different cultural backgrounds 
than the individuals they support. When this is the case, it’s criti- 
cal that staff become culturally competent in order to interact with 
the individuals and families to whom they provide supports in a 
culturally sensitive manner. 
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Age Appropriateness 

Age appropriateness simply means that people should engage 
in activities that are appropriate for their chronological age and 
not their mental age. For example, although a forty-year-old 
woman with moderate mental retardation might have a “mental 
age” of seven based on an intelligence quotient (IQ), if she were 
to participate in an age-appropriate activity, she wouldn’t play with 
dolls or “play house.” Instead, she would participate in activities in 
which people who are forty “typically” participate. 

What are some possible activities in which forty-year-old 
women participate? 

• Going to see a movie 

• Gardening 

• Quilting 

• Watching car races 

• Dating 

• Horseback riding 

• Baking/ cooking 

• Hanging out at a local coffee shop 

• Shopping 

• Visiting neighbors 

• Playing pool 

• Spending time visiting parents and friends 

As you can see from just this short list, the possibilities are end- 
less. Problems can arise when direct service professionals interpret 
and base age appropriateness on the activities in which they par- 
ticipated at a given age. For example, if at the age of twenty-one a 
staff person “hung out” at local bars, then he or she might assume 
all people who are twenty-one should do the same. Like normal- 
ization, age appropriateness needs to take into consideration what 
is appropriate for the individuals within their cultural context. 
Direct service providers should refrain from asking themselves 
“what did I do at that age?” Rather, they should ask “what do other 
people from his or her culture and/or family do at that age?” 

We aren’t saying that the guiding principles and values of nor- 
malization and age appropriateness are “bad.” In fact, we are say- 
ing they are principles which have an excellent place in guiding 
the services provided to people with disabilities and their families. 
But to be achieved, these principles must consider the cultural 
context of the individuals to which services are being provided. It’s 
important for the paraprofessional to always question his or her 
actions and decisions regarding these and all guiding principles 
and to consider the individual’s cultural context. 
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Rules and Regulations 

Rules and regulations are usually developed with good intentions. 
Some of these intentions include protecting people with disabili- 
ties from harm or improving the quality of services provided. Un- 
fortunately, when rules and regulations are developed, they’re 
often created and passed by the majority culture - in the United 
States, this typically means white, middle-class, middle-aged men - 
and don’t necessarily consider diversity. In fact, one could argue 
that many of the rules and regulations which govern services to 
people with disabilities are culturally insensitive. 

For example, ICF/MR regulations mandate that an individual 
has to have an active treatment schedule which identifies what 
they will actively be doing throughout each day. This regulation 
has been interpreted by most surveying agencies to mean that ac- 
tivities have to be identified for every fifteen minute period of each 
day. This system of regulating a person’s schedule is based on a 
Western linear system of scheduling. This regulation doesn’t allow 
for the flexibility and spontaneity which are guiding life principles 
in some cultures. 

Another example involves how when considering nutrition is- 
sues, regulations are prescribed in terms of requiring three meals 
a day drawn from specific vitamin sources which usually consist of 
traditional Western foods - that is, meat, potatoes, and a veg- 
etable. Also prescribed is the amount of time that occurs between 
each meal. These dietary regulations aren’t inclusive to the needs 
of an observant Muslim who during the holiday of Ramadan can 
only eat between sundown and sunrise for an entire month. 

As yet another example, when considering public school regu- 
lations, most restrict the use of tobacco by students on school 
property for any reason. Because of this, traditional American In- 
dian students can’t perform any ceremony that would require the 
use of tobacco. 

It’s important to recognize that all regulations have to be in- 
terpreted by human beings and this interpretation can lead to cul- 
tural bias. For example, if an individual is receiving intermediate 
care for the mentally retarded (ICF/MR) services, he or she is re- 
quired to have a quarterly nursing assessment. Does this mean that 
a licensed nurse must perform the review or could a spiritual 
healer do it? What about the individual who doesn’t believe in 
modern medicine due to his or her religious beliefs? Paraprofes- 
sionals are often asked to implement the interpretation of many 
rules and regulations. If a rule or regulation seems to violate an 
individual’s cultural norms, it’s important for paraprofessionals to 
let their supervisors know immediately and take action to become 
more individually and organizationally culturally sensitive. 
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Assessment and Program Planning 

Children and adults with disabilities and their families are often 
subjected to a multitude of evaluations and assessments. In order 
to be eligible for almost any service, a person with a disability must 
have a medical evaluation, a psychological evaluation, and a de- 
velopmental assessment. It’s important to recognize that the as- 
sessment or evaluation process itself can be riddled with cultural 
biases. For example, most of the professionals and agencies or or- 
ganizations in which people receive these assessments and evalua- 
tions are based on traditional Western values, time lines, etc., and 
typically employ a majority of individuals from the dominant Eu- 
rope an-Americ an culture. Many professionals completing these 
assessments often don’t have specific training regarding cultural 
differences (and in some cases don’t have adequate training about 
disability issues), which can result in misinterpretations and false 
assessments. It’s also important to recognize that many people 
don’t feel comfortable giving information to someone from a dif- 
ferent culture. 

It’s also important to understand that many of the standard- 
ized assessment instruments used to determine eligibility and 
identify strengths and weaknesses have cultural biases. Most of 
these instruments are standardized through procedures which 
overrepresent the dominant culture. These assessment instru- 
ments are also based on the use of the English language and don’t 
make accommodations for people who speak different languages 
or use augmentative and alternative communication systems. 
Many of them are also time-limited and are based on traditional 
Western developmental milestones. They may also rely heavily on 
information obtained from other people who many not fully un- 
derstand the individual’s cultural context. 



This chapter examined how organizations reflect the biases, 
strengths, priorities, and weaknesses of their founders. It identi- 
fied what organizational bias “feels” like and how it may affect us. 
It discussed biases as portrayed in the media and identified these 
biases in several media examples. It explored institutional and 
organizational cultural biases in assessment and service delivery to 
people with disabilities. It’s important for paraprofessionals to 
consider these imbedded cultural biases when supporting people 
with disabilities and their families. Remember, these people have 
been interviewed, evaluated, assessed, and reviewed by many 
people - most of whom knew litde about their individual cultural 
context. As a direct service provider, it’s critical that you begin 
your process in understanding the cultural context of all of the 
individuals you support. 
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Questions to Ponder 

• What organizational/institutional bias exists in the agency or 
organization in which you work? How have these biases af- 
fected your daily work? 

• Do you think that the media is culturally biased? What ex- 
amples of this bias stand out for you? Do you look for and rec- 
ognize bias every time you watch television? 

• What organizational/institutional bias have you observed in 
your experience of supporting people with disabilities and 
their families? What about in the developmental disabilities 
service delivery system? 

• Have you, or has someone with whom you work, ever misinter- 
preted the principles of normalization and age appropriate- 
ness, resulting in culturally insensitive services being provided 
individuals and families? 

• What examples of cultural bias have you noticed in the rules 
and regulations which govern many services to people with 
disabilities? 
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Introduction 



When providing supports to people with disabilities and their 
families, it’s important for you to understand yourself. This means 
that you’re able to identify the cultural influences in your behav- 
iors and daily routines. It also means that you understand your 
biases and beliefs about other cultures. This chapter is designed 
to further assist you in gaining an understanding of your own cul- 
tural biases and influences, and in identifying the many “isms” to 
which we’re all vulnerable. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Identify your own cultural biases. 

• Define rmwand give examples of racist behavior. 

• Define heterosexism and give examples of heterosexist behavior. 

• Define sexism and give examples of sexist behavior. 

• Define handicapism and give examples of common bias toward 
people with disabilities. 

• Identify how cultural influences have affected your own 
choices and decisions. 



Section 1 

Identifying “Isms” 

& Assumptions 

Due to the structural biases of American culture, bias is an in- 
grained part of this society. Everyone raised in this society inevita- 
bly developed bias against some group of people somewhere, 
sometime. However, bias is a prejudgment of others in the absence 
of information about them as individuals. Prejudice is a problem 
that deals with attitudes that have been developed by people who 
aren’t thinking critically about social influences, but are viewing 
the other person as having a personal flaw or behaving unaccept- 
ably or “sinfully.” In discussing this exercise, please agree to be 
honest in expressing your feelings in this training setting, allow 
your classmates the same honesty, and please agree not to judge 
any member of the class in or outside of the class for any opinions 
he or she expresses. 

Before beginning a discussion of understanding yourself, your 
culture, and your personal biases, let’s complete two small activ- 
ities designed engage your willingness to critically examine your 
own personal biases. 
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Activity: Identifying the “Isms” 

Think of how you would react if a “favorite young relative” asked 
for your support for a lifetime commitment to a member of any of 
the following “categories” of persons: 



Adapted with permission from Latting, J. ( 1 990) . Identifying the “Isms”: Enabling 
social work students to confront their biases .Journal of Social Work Education, 1, 36- 
44. Copyright 1990, Council on Social Work Education. 

Activity: Looking at Bias 

Now, let’s explore your own biases and thoughts a little further. 
The following activity is designed to facilitate your understanding 
about the “isms” which exist in our society. This activity presents 
various vignettes in which you’re asked to identify any potential 
biases. Remember, too, that we’re all biased to some extent. 

These vignettes describe culturally different people. In this dis- 
cussion you’re asked to indicate whether bias exists or doesn’t 
exist in the situation you’re reading. If bias exists, think and dis- 
cuss how you came to that conclusion. 

Non-Specific Vignettes 

1 A woman and a man apply for the same management job. 
They both pass the qualifying exam, but the man scores ten 
points higher. Their references and other supporting material 
are about equal. The woman is hired because all the other 
managers are male and the agency wants to diversify its staff. 
Was the man a victim of “reverse discrimination”? 

2 You’re on break during a training session. You and a peer hap- 
pen to get in a conversation about the session’s emphasis on 



African American 
Chicano or Latino 
Senior citizen 
Catholic 
Buddhist 
Atheist 
Short person 
Overweight person 
Professional wresder 
Police officer 
Medicaid recipient 
Marine 

High school dropout 
Man 
Gay man 
Bisexual woman 
Transsexual person 



European American 

Hare Krishna 

Teenager 

Jewish 

Protestant 

Tall person 

Person with a disability 

Underweight person 

Person with mental illness 

Ex-convict 

Medicare recipient 

Race car driver 

Graduate student 

Woman 

Lesbian 

Bisexual man 

Transgender person 
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cultural diversity. Your peer remarks, “most of that stuff about 
race and class and all doesn’t apply to us; we plan to work in a 
rural area and all of our clientele are white.” Does this state- 
ment indicate bias or is it a statement of fact? How do you re- 
spond to her comment, if at all? 

3 An intern at the agency in which you work was born and raised 
in a South American country. She says that much of the gen- 
der equal orientation stuff she has learned in this country and 
at the agency in which you work is inapplicable to her because 
she plans to return to her country when she finishes her de- 
gree and gender egalitarianism “simply couldn’t work” there. 
Does her statement indicate bias or is it a statement of fact? 
How would you respond to her comment, if at all? 

Direct Service Vignettes 

1 You work in a residential program which provides supports to 
people with severe disabilities who can’t communicate. Two of 
these individuals are African American, one is American In- 
dian, and three are European American. This Sunday is Eas- 
ter and you and the other staff plan a big Easter dinner includ- 
ing ham, dressing, corn, beans, bread, and apple crisp. One of 
the individual’s parents finds out what you have planned and 
accuses you of being culturally insensitive because the child 
and family doesn’t celebrate Easter, nor do they eat ham. Were 
you being biased? How should you have handled this situation? 

2 You’re working one night and you overhear a coworker talk- 
ing very loudly with one of the individuals you support. To you, 
it seems like the worker is yelling. When you approach the 
worker and explain your concern, they respond by telling you 
that you just don’t understand how African Americans talk and 
they aren’t yelling. Were you being culturally biased? Explain. 
How would you respond to this coworker? 

3 You’re providing in-home supports to an American Indian 
child with a disability who lives with his parents. You’re sched- 
uled to arrive at their home at 3:00 p.m. You arrived on time 
but no one seemed to be home. After waiting ten minutes, you 
decided they were being inconsiderate and forgot the appoint- 
ment and you left. Were you being culturally biased? Explain. 

We all hold stereotypes that have been ingrained in us, so 
much so that sometimes we aren’t even aware of them, and these 
can be very harmful in our work with people from various cultures 
and backgrounds. These prejudicial thoughts or behaviors are 
learned through the modeling and reinforcement of others. This 
influence usually occurs by people we love and trust, such as our 
parents. Even though these thoughts and feelings are learned, 
they can be unlearned and acceptance of people irrespective of 
their cultural or ethnic background can also be learned. 
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Some terms that refer to these prejudicial thoughts and beliefs 
include handicapism, heterosexism, racism , and sexism. 

Handicapism 

Handicapism promotes unequal and unjust treatment of 
people because of an apparent or assumed physical or mental dis- 
ability; it assumes that people with disabilities are dependent re- 
gardless of whether they are or not and irrespective of their po- 
tential to live independent lives (Biklen Bogdan, 1976). People 

who exhibit handicapism often assume a person with a handicap 
does not desire, deserve or have the ability to handle being treated 
equally. 

Heterosexism 

This is the societal and institutional belief system that values 
heterosexuality as superior and/or more natural or normal than 
gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender sexual orientations. It also 
includes the presumption that society only consists of heterosexu- 
ally identified people. This can be illustrated in agency materials 
which ask “Who is your spouse?” without considering using a more 
inclusive word like partner. 

Racism 

This means discriminatory practices based on the belief that 
certain races, especially one's own, are inherendy superior to oth- 
ers. Anytime an assumption is made about a person's abilities, 
desires or intendons based on their ethnicity, racism is being ex- 
pressed. Racism is prejudice plus power. When whole systems work 
against a person based on his or her ethnic background institu- 
tional racism is being expressed. For example, if there is a crime 
in a neighborhood where mosdy Europe an-Americ an s live, a male 
of African-American descent is much more likely to be stopped 
and questioned by the police even if he is dressed and acts in a 
similar manner to a man of European-American descent. 

Sexism 

This is oppression based on gender, characterized in our soci- 
ety by systemic exclusion, presumptions, and practices that subju- 
gate, disadvantage, and devalue one gender (typically women). 

Has learning these definitions helped you make sense of some of 
your thoughts on the activities in this section? Think about these 
vignettes again. Have you changed any of your initial thoughts and 
reactions after having considered these definitions? Let's explore 
some more examples of “isms” and assumptions: 

• A mother and child are walking down the street. When an Af- 
rican American teenager walks by, the mother squeezes the 
child's hand and pulls her closer. What has this child learned? 
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• A toy store has a special promotion and hands out toy war bon- 
nets and hatchets which all of the children use to run around 
and “play Indian.” What have these children learned? 

• A paraprofessional and a student are in line at the grocery 
store and the student stares at a man in a wheelchair. The para- 
professional looks at the student and gently moves her head in 
another direction while stating, “It’s not nice to stare.” What 
messages is the student learning? 

• A man meets a woman at a party. She tells him that she’s La- 
tino and he asks her “Are you scared that immigration will find 
out about you?” What assumption is he making? 

• A person works in a group home and one of the individuals 
who lives there “comes out” to him that he’s a gay male. The 
worker spends the rest of the day wondering if this man is at- 
tracted to him. What assumptions is this person making? 

• A new wine is being promoted in a popular and often fre- 
quented market. This wine is named “Crazy Horse” and has a 
picture of an American Indian on the label. What messages 
does this type of promotion contain? 

• A woman is standing on an elevator alone. When an African 
American man enters the on the second floor, the woman 
clutches her purse tightly. What assumptions is she making? 

• You’re driving through a “poor” section of town and you auto- 
matically lock your door. What assumptions are you making? 

What examples can you think of that demonstrate bias and as- 
sumptions about various cultures and about the individuals and 
families to whom you provide supports? It’s important for you to 
begin to understand your beliefs and the biases you hold. Ac- 
knowledging these biases is the first step in learning to avoid ste- 
reotyping and making assumptions about the people to whom you 
provide services. 



All of us are part of one or more cultural and/or ethnic groups. 
We can’t be inattentive to another person’s ethnicity or culture 
because we all have a cultural context through which we perceive 
the world. Our environment has taught us all to be biased and to 
behave in certain ways. Cultural, linguistic, and/or ethnic tradi- 
tions and practices contribute to how people view themselves and 
live life. 

The foods we eat, holidays we celebrate, our perceptions of 
family, child rearing practices, determination of authority, ac- 
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knowledgment of life events - all of these aspects of life are cul- 
turally influenced. This influence can be significant or subtle and 
can consequently affect how we perceive the world and behave to 
varying degrees. 

For example, the influence of culture on food preferences can 
be illustrated through the celebration of Thanksgiving at a resi- 
dential program. The cook and staff planned a menu including 
ham, mashed potatoes, pumpkin pie, salad, and carrots. The cook 
thought, “I know that holidays are really important to the people 
who live in this house, and I want them to have a really good tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving meal.” When Thanksgiving day came, the 
people who lived there were very upset. One person said he pre- 
ferred to eat chidins and collard greens for Thanksgiving; another 
person said she couldn’t eat ham because she was Jewish and it’s 
against her religious practices; and another individual said that she 
preferred sweet potato pie over pumpkin pie. 

What assumptions was the cook making when he planned out 
the menu? What were his intentions versus what actually occurred? 
How could this situation have been avoided? 

If we aren’t aware of what cultural influences affect our own 
lives, we won’t be able to understand others whose cultural influ- 
ences are different from our own. We must examine our own val- 
ues, beliefs, and patterns of behavior that are a part of our own 
cultural identity (Lynch dfHanson, 1992). This includes identify- 
ing socioeconomic, educational, and occupational influences, 
personal experiences, personality, gender, sexuality and sexual 
orientation, family background, family makeup, etc. 

Activity: Cultural Influences Worksheet 

The following activity is designed to assist you in understanding 
how culture has influenced your own values, beliefs, and behav- 
iors. Take a few moments to answer the following questions about 
your beliefs and influences. This is designed to provide you with 
information that will assist you in understanding yourself. Share 
only the information you feel comfortable in sharing. 

1 Under what socioeconomic level were you raised and how does this 

influence your life today? 



2 How closely do you identify with your culture and ethnicity and how 
does this influence your life today? 
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3 What type of education was emphasized when you were growing up 
and how has this influenced your decisions and beliefs about 
education? 



4 What are your physical abilities and how have they influenced the 
choices and decisions you have made in your life? 



5 What occupations were held in high regard within your family and 
how have these influenced your occupational choices? 



6 How have your responsibilities, choices, opportunities changed at 
different ages throughout your life? Are there certain ages that stand 
out as major rites of passage for you? 



7 What do you consider the characteristics of your personality? What 
personality characteristics do you desire in others? 



8 What do you identify as your sexual orientation? How has that 
influenced your choices, decisions, opportunities and relationships? 



9 What (if any) religion and/or organized or non-organized spiritual 
belief were you raised to believe in and how has that influenced your 
choices, decisions, and opportunities? 



10 What significant life events have greatly influenced your life choices 
and decisions? Other important influences? 
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Summary 

This chapter discussed the importance of understanding yourself 
when providing supports to people with disabilities and their fami- 
lies. This understanding includes learning and acknowledging 
your biases and beliefs about other cultures. We defined common 
“isms” and assumptions that are made about people from other 
cultural groups and explored the “isms” and assumptions we hold. 
We also discussed and explored what our own cultural beliefs, val- 
ues, and patterns are. It’s important for you to continue your pro- 
cess in identifying and understanding what biases and assump- 
tions you hold about other cultures because this is an important 
step in being able to provide culturally sensitive supports to the 
individuals and families with whom you work. 

Questions to Ponder 

• How do the values you identified in the activity influence your 
actions or opinions? 

• Which influences were identified for the first time? How did 
that feel? 

• Are any influences greater than others for you? 
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Introduction 



Thus far we’ve explored cultural identity, influences, and differ- 
ences. We’ve addressed that it’s important to recognize that not 
everyone sees life through the same “cultural lenses.” You’ve 
learned that as a direct care provider, it’s important for you to 
know that not everyone will behave and practice life in the same 
ways. Yet, if you look, you’ll also find we all share common threads 
that are woven together to make a “tapestry of life” in the United 
States. Whether you’re African American, American Indian, Chi- 
cano and Latino, European American, Asian American, a person 
with a disability, or gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender, you have a 
history of being in the United States; values and beliefs that may 
include family, child rearing, and religion; views on disabilities, 
causes, and feelings about services; ways of communicating; and 
cultural courtesies. Although it’s important to be aware of the dif- 
ferences people experience across cultures, it’s equally important 
to recognize the similarities. For example, people who identify as 
African American, American Indian, Asian American, Chicano 
and Latino, American Indian, disabled, or gay/lesbian/bisexual/ 
transgender may define their “family” in a different way than what 
the majority European American culture experiences as the nuclear 
family - but “family” is something they still have in common. 
Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Identify common cultural threads. 

• Identify similarities and differences in the histories, values and 
beliefs, perspectives on disabilities, language and communica- 
tion, and cultural courtesies and recommendations of various 
cultural groups. 

• Identify strategies for providing culturally sensitive in-home 
supports to people with disabilities and their families. 



In this section, we will look at those common threads - such as the 
importance of extended family and kinship systems - which tie 
cultures together. This information is provided to give you a gen- 
eral overview regarding various groups of people. It’s not intended 
to be used to make assumptions that each of these commonalities 
“fits” for all the individuals from any particular culture. Each indi- 
vidual identifies with his or her culture to varying degrees and in 
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his or her own way. Many people belong to several cultures and 
therefore identify with parts of many groups of people. For ex- 
ample, a bisexual, Jewish, Latino male who has cerebral palsy may 
identify with one or more of these cultural groups. As a direct ser- 
vice provider, it’s your role to understand how the culture “fits” 
for those with whom you’re working. 

It’s impossible to learn every last thing about every culture, es- 
pecially if we recognize that each individual member of that cul- 
ture is just that, an individual. However, as a paraprofessional you 
can learn enough so that you aren’t hurtful or harmful to people 
of diverse backgrounds. You can also learn information that will 
help in asking questions in ways that respect the importance of 
culture and ethnicity. 

Charts: Cultural Similarities (^Differences 

The charts on pages 45-50 review six common cultural threads - 
including history, values and beliefs, perspectives on viewing dis- 
abilities, language and communication, cultural courtesies, and 
recommendations - across a number of major groups within the 
population of the United States. Given the scope of diversity and 
the difficulty in learning about all cultures, the cultures chosen for 
this section shouldn’t be considered an exhaustive list of all groups 
which reside in this country. 

When working with any individual or family - whatever their 
cultural identification - as the paraprofessional, you should re- 
main aware of individual differences among as well as within cul- 
tural groups. You should also consider other influential factors 
such as class, socioeconomic status, education, country of origin, 
acculturation, and language. 

It’s important to understand that although cultural similarities 
and differences exist across all of these groups, the information 
contained in the charts doesn’t apply to all individuals within any 
given cultural group. However, it’s equally important for you to 
recognize and respect the differences between the cultural group 
with which you identify and many other cultural groups. 

History 

This information is offered to provide you with general infor- 
mation illustrating how history influences the day-to-day lives and 
culture of the people with whom you work. It’s important to be 
aware of the great diversity both within and between groups and 
individuals. 

Values and Beliefs 

One must consider factors of economic status, class, education, 
migration, acculturation, and environment which influence val- 
ues and beliefs and create great diversity within, as well as among, 
cultural groups. Common threads are seen throughout cultures. 
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Disability View 

Cultures, groups, and individuals within those groups attribute 
the cause of disability in different ways. Each of the cultures out- 
lined here are extremely diverse groups. Beliefs about disability 
will vary from individual to individual and family to family within 
these groups. It’s important to view each family or person as an 
individual unit to see how they ascribe meaning to the disability. 
Other factors such as class, environment, education and socioeco- 
nomic status, etc., will influence what medical, disability specific, 
and other services are used. 

Language and Communication 

Language is influenced by factors of socioeconomic status, so- 
cial factors, geographic region, gender, acculturation, generation 
of immigration to the United States, language spoken in home vs. 
out of the home, language spoken when developing language 
abilities, and more. 

The ability to develop proficiency in English is influenced by 
the language-learning experience of the first language one was 
taught. Also influential in the understanding of English are rel- 
evant cultural characteristics, traditional values, nonverbal com- 
munication patterns, social experiences, and political experi- 
ences. Services of translators or interpreters may need to be used 
if the individual or family you’re working with doesn’t speak En- 
glish and you don’t speak the language they choose to use. Addi- 
tionally, you should be respectful of what language the individual 
or family feels most comfortable using with you. Even if you’re flu- 
ent in their language, you should remain aware that the dialect 
you speak in may be different from the person you’re working 
with, words may have different meaning, and communication is- 
sues can still arise. 

For example, you may work with a family you know speaks En- 
glish, but they may request a translator in order to communicate 
with you. You may know that the woman you work with who is 
hearing impaired can speak, but chooses to use an interpreter. 
Using children as translators in some cultures needs to be consid- 
ered, since this could place the child in a vulnerable position with 
certain content or could be disrespectful to the cultural norms 
and mores (i.e., may place the child in a superior position over the 
parents which goes against what is accepted by that particular cul- 
ture) . A person may speak a specific language, but may not be lit- 
erate in the written form, while some may not speak at all. The use 
of alternative communication systems, such as computer devices 
(with and without verbal capabilities), language boards, and 
switches to activate communication systems are important in the 
communication of some people with disabilities. Understanding 
and appreciating varying forms of communication is important in 
supporting people with disabilities, but these communication sys- 
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terns may not be available to all who need them. You need to rec- 
ognize that there are class and socioeconomic issues that affect the 
resources which make these communication systems available to 
those who could use them. 

Cultural Courtesies 

When working with anyone, no matter what their cultural iden- 
tification, you need to be aware of individual differences between 
cultural groups as well as within cultural groups, taking into con- 
sideration factors of class, socioeconomic status, education, coun- 
try of origin, acculturation, language, etc. 

Recommendations for Action 

Stereotyping and assuming should be avoided. Interventions 
you take as a direct care professional should be sensitive to the 
needs, wants, and desires of the individuals and families with 
whom you work. 
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Section 2 

In-Home Direct 
Service Supports 



As was illustrated in the charts in the last section, child rearing is 
often a culturally prescribed family task. Family members have 
roles; families have rules; cultures share values about all family 
interactions. Not all members of a culture will agree on roles, 
rules, and values regarding child rearing, but for all members of 
that group, culture will have some degree of effect. Getting to 
know a family in the context of their community and culture in- 
cludes simultaneously seeing both the broader culture and the 
individual family within their cultural context. 

The following activity is designed to help assist you in gaining 
this understanding. It offers examples of questions you may want 
to ask those with whom you work to gain a better understanding 
of their lives. It will help you recognize that the family probably 
does things differently then you. Life tasks, family roles, child rear- 
ing practices, food preparation are just a few things that might be 
different. 

Activity: Guidelines for In-Home 
Direct Service Supports 

Part I: Family Structure and Child Rearing Practices 

Family Structure 
• What is the definition of family? 



• Who are the members of the family system? 



• Who are the key decision makers? 



• Is decision making related to specific situations? 
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• Is decision making individual- or group-oriented? 



• Do family members all live in the same household? 



• What is the relationship of friends to the family system? 



• What is the family hierarchy? Is status related to gender or age? 



• With what cultural heritages does the family identify? 



Primary Caregivers 
• Who is the primary caregiver? 



• Who else participates in the caregiving? 



• What is the amount of care given by mother versus others? 



• How much time does the individual spend away from the primary 
caregiver? 



• Is there conflict between caregivers regarding appropriate practices? 



O 
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• What ecological/environmenta! issues impinge upon genera! 
caregiving (e.g., housing, jobs, etc.)? 



Child Rearing Practices 
• What are the mealtime rules? 



• What types of foods are eaten? 



• What are the beliefs regarding breast-feeding and weaning? 



• What are the beliefs regarding bottle-feeding? 



• What are the family practices regarding transitioning to solid food? 



• Which family members prepare food? 



• Is food purchased or homemade? 



• Are there any taboos related to food preparation or handling? 



• Which family members feed the child? 



O 
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• What is the configuration of the family mealtime? 



• What are the family’s views on independent feeding? 



• Is there a discrepancy among family members regarding the beliefs 
and practices related to feeding an infant or toddler? 



Family Sleeping Patterns 

• Does the infant sleep in the same room or bed as the parents? 



• At what age is the infant moved away from close proximity to the 
mother? 



• Is there any established bedtime? 



• What is the family response to the infant when he or she 
wakes at night? 



• What practices surround daytime napping? 



Family Response to Disobedience and Aggression 
• What are the parameters of acceptable child behavior? 
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• What form does the discipline take? 



• Who metes out the disciplinary action? 



Family’s Response to a Crying Infant 
• How long before the caregiver picks up a crying infant? 



• How does the caregiver calm an upset infant? 



Part Two: Family Perceptions and Attitudes 

Family Perception of Child’s Disability 

• Are there cultural or religious factors that would shape family 
perceptions? 



• To what/where/whom does the family assign responsibility for their 
child’s disability? 



• How does the family view the role of fate in their lives? 



• How does the family view their role in intervening with their child? Do 
they feel they can make a difference or do they consider it hopeless? 
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Family’s Perception of Health and Healing 
• What is the family's approach to medical needs? 



• Do they rely solely on Western medical needs? 



• Do they rely solely on holistic approaches? 



• Do they use a combination of these approaches? 



• Who is the primary medical provider or conveyer of medical 
information? Family members? Elders? Friends? Folk healers? 
Family doctor? Medical specialists? 



• Do all members of the family agree on approaches to medical needs? 



Family’s Perception of Help-Seeking and Intervention 
• From whom does the family seek help - family or outside agencies? 



• Does the family seek help directly or indirectly? 



• What are the general feelings of the family when seeking assistance - 
ashamed, angry, demand as a right, view as unnecessary? 
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• With which community systems does the family interact (educational/ 
medical /social)? 



• How are these interactions completed (face-to-face, phone, letter)? 



• Which family member interacts with other systems? 



• Does that family member feel comfortable when interacting with 
other systems? 



Part Three: Language and Communication Styles 
Language 

• Is the service provider proficient in the family’s native language? 



• Is the family proficient in English? 



• If an interpreter is used, what is his or her primary cultural affiliation? 



• Is the interpreter familiar with the colloquialisms of the family 
members’ country or region or origin? 



• Is the family member comfortable with the interpreter? Would 
the family member feel more comfortable with one of the same sex? 
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• If written materials are used, are they in the family’s native language? 



Interaction Styles 

• Does the family communicate with each other in a direct or 
indirect style? 



• Does the family tend to interact in a quiet manner or a loud manner? 



• Do family members share feelings when discussing emotional issues? 



• Does the family ask you direct questions? 



• Does the family value social time with providers unrelated to the 
service program goals? 



• Is it important for the family to know about the service provider’s 
extended family? 



• Is the service provider comfortable sharing that information? 



Portions of this activity adapted with permission from: 

Home-based early childhood services: Cultural sensitivity in a family systems 
approach by K.I. Wayman, E.W. Lynch, & M.J. Hanson. (1991). Topics in Early 
Childhood Special Education, 10(A), 65-66. Copyright 1991 by PRO-ED, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Summary 

This chapter explores some of the common threads that tie seven 
specific cultural groups together while also looking at cultural dif- 
ferences and similarities among these groups. In addition, we dis- 
cussed the importance of getting to know the families we work 
with in context of their culture. We explored how to learn about 
family context by providing a questionnaire. This information is 
critical for the paraprofessional who is trying to become more 
culturally competent. 

Questions to Ponder 

• What makes recognizing differences in people from different 
cultures important? 

• What are some similarities that cultures share? 

• What new information did you learn from the “Cultural Simi- 
larities Differences” charts? 

• Why do you think that we as a society tend to focus on cultural 
differences vs. cultural similarities? 

• Why is it important to get to know a family in the context of 
their culture and community? 
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Introduction 



English, like many other languages, is riddled with terms and ex- 
pressions that contain implicit prejudice. Many of the phrases and 
words we use to communicate with others often label, stereotype, 
or demean individuals and groups of people. Unfortunately, many 
people don’t even recognize that they’re using language that is 
biased. This chapter is designed to help you begin to identify and 
use inclusive language. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Provide examples of how language discriminates and excludes 
people based on culture, gender, ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
and ability. 

• Develop and awareness of how written and spoken language 
used in agencies and organizations is often non-inclusive. 

• Develop an awareness of how agencies and direct service pro- 
viders or paraprofessionals can use inclusive language. 



Section 1 

Language and Individual 
& Family Culture 

All of us grow up using language that is modeled by our family and 
community. In a broad sense, this might mean speaking a lan- 
guage like English, Spanish, or Korean. In a narrower sense it 
might mean using slang, jokes, words, concepts, or other mutually 
understandable language that is familiar to friends and family but 
might not be recognized by people outside of this circle. We’re 
taught language by a variety of sources, including our family, 
friends, neighbors, communities, and schools. The language we 
learn is that which is presented to us, and as children - and some- 
times adults - we’re rarely critical of the words and language we’re 
taught to use. They simply exist as a part of the environment. 

Language and Institutional /Organizational Culture 

Earlier, we discussed institutional or organizational bias. We 
learned, for example, that many agencies and organizations serve 
people from diverse cultures but often know litde about those 
cultures. For example, if an agency provides services to a family 
who recently immigrated from Russia, one might question 
whether the agency has access to an interpreter fluent in the Rus- 
sian language. 
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However, communication is more than just words: in addition 
to the specific languages that the staff speak, “organizational lan- 
guage” is often communicated through pictures, images, forms, 
and available materials and resources. For example, an agency that 
claims to be multicultural but displays posters depicting only Eu- 
ropean American people may feel unwelcoming to consumers 
from outside the majority culture. 

Paperwork that appears only in English may be difficult for 
people whose first language isn’t English or who have limited read- 
ing or writing skills. There are many ways that the forms we use in 
agencies are riddled with bias, mixed messages, and assumptions. 
For example, forms which ask for spousal information may give a 
message that the agency doesn’t welcome or have the ability to 
provide services to people who are not heterosexual. Forms might 
also refer only to men and use “he” when referring to others in- 
stead of using terms like she, s/he, she/he, or he or she . 

Agencies and organizations that provide supports to people 
who use communication boards or other types of augmented com- 
munication may also be limiting multicultural experiences and 
understanding for the individuals they serve. Does the communi- 
cation board refer to race, gender, culture, or sexual orientation? 
Do the pictures on the communication board depict people of 
differing cultures, genders, ethnicities, etc.? 

Could people using such tools formulate questions about a 
person’s culture that is different from their own? Is the language 
available to refer to people of differing cultures, ethnicities, gen- 
ders, or sexual orientations - and, if not, what messages are being 
given? 

Activity: Class Discussion 

Think for a moment about who is represented, as either staff or 
consumers, in your agency or in agencies where you’ve worked: 

• What languages are used and/or available within the agency? 



• How comfortable are the staff members with “street” language vs. “profes- 
sional” language? 
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• What types of music are played in the agency? 



• Is diversity discussed in the agency? 



• Are certain topics which would address “difference” avoided? 



• What do posters or decorations within the agency suggest? 



• What happens when ethnic jokes are told? 



• Would consumers of various cultures, abilities, ethnicities, sexual orienta- 
tions, religions, or genders feel comfortable receiving or purchasing the 
agency’s services? 



• What changes can be made in your agency now to be more inclusive of 
different people? If your agency is inclusive, what are some examples of 
what they do to be this way? 
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Section 2 

Bias in the 
English Language 



Every language reflects the values of the culture that produces it. 
The English language has many strengths, however it isn’t always 
the “best” language to talk about feelings, relationships, or imag- 
ery. This section draws on a few examples to show how problems 
concerning cultural sensitivity occur and to offer ideas for alter- 
native solutions. 



Many other languages have specific words for family relationships 
that denote the degree of relationship as well as varying genera- 
tions. For example, most people who speak English in the United 
States struggle to differentiate between second cousins and third 
cousins, as well as second cousins once-removed. These relation- 
ships are crucial in some cultures and those cultures have clear 
language to describe them. 

Consider the word “family.” Used by policy makers, it ordi- 
narily refers to a heterosexual, nuclear family unit in which a man 
and a woman are married and have children. However, most non- 
European heritage cultures in the United States use this term in a 
much broader context to mean an “extended” family that includes 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cousins. Examples abound in 
which social workers, probation officers, or courts have required 
children to live with “family,” clearly meaning a father and 
mother, preferably in one household. Very often, the child in- 
volved would feel quite comfortable living with an uncle - and 
would feel within both the letter and spirit of the requirement of 
living with “family.” 

Light and Dark 

English usage also reflects the importance that attention to color 
and race has in defining status and power. This language - as well 
as many others - is full of references to “white” and “light” as be- 
ing positive and to “black” and “dark” as being negative. 

Think for a moment of all the expressions or images you know 
that use these terms. Some of these may include: 

• A little white lie 

• Forces of light vs. Forces of darkness 

• As pure as snow; snow white 

• Blackness, evi 1 ‘ n 
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• The “good guy” wears white; the “bad guy” wears black 

There are, of course, some exceptions to this comparison, but 
the vast majority of words applaud “white” and condemn “black,” 
and such language is frequendy deeply ingrained in people. It’s 
hard to challenge anything this basic to our culture, but it’s im- 
portant to begin recognizing and helping ourselves and each 
other reframe these concepts and learn new, more inclusive con- 
cepts and language. 

Many African American clients feel especially burdened by this 
“light/ dark” language, and many have taken it in personally 
enough to negatively effect their self-image. European Americans 
may feel privileged or special (although rarely consciously so) be- 
cause of their “light” skin or hair color, but rarely discussed in 
public is the continuing positive evaluation of African Americans 
based on lighter skin color, at times both among African Ameri- 
can and European American people. This “skin privilege” has a 
long and painful history (Hall & Greene, 1994). 

Male and Female 

There is a similar pattern of male being considered “positive” or 
“better than” and/mafe being considered “negative” or “less than” 
in much of the English language. 

One of the landmark studies in gender from the human ser- 
vice field comes from Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, 
Rosenkranz, and Vogel (1970). They studied human service pro- 
fessionals in social work, psychology, and counseling whom they 
asked to describe a healthy mature, socially competent sex-un- 
specified adult (A), man (B), or woman (C) using a pool of 122 
descriptive words. 

Options B and C were typically described sex-stereotypically, 
while healthy adults and men were described in exacdy the same 
terms (“aggressive”, “independent”, “objective”, “direct”, “adven- 
turous”, “never cries”, etc.). Women were described in markedly 
opposite terms. For these clinicians (and others in studies that fol- 
lowed and replicated the study’s results) it isn’t possible to be an 
adult healthy woman. Women were often considered “dependent” 
which is understood as a negative characteristic, while men were 
considered “independent” which is understood as positive. 
Women were considered “emotional” (a negative), while men 
were considered “non-emotional” (a positive). 

It’s especially important to be able to discuss these concerns as 
we explore how language aids or hinders our work. It’s also im- 
portant to listen to people’s concerns about language, as well as 
share our own. These are difficult issues to discuss and are crucial 
to making good decisions and developing and maintaining rela- 
tionships across gender, culture, and other diverse issues. 
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Activity: Gender Bias 

Consider the agency you work in, or agencies where you’ve worked 
previously. 

• List some of the characteristics of an agency that isn’t gender biased. 



• List some of the characteristics of a gender biased agency and identify how 
these characteristics could be changed. 



Using Inclusive Language 

We’ve been discussing the importance of recognizing language 
that acts to perpetuate many different types of bias. Now that we 
have identified how language can stereotype and negatively effect 
people with or about whom we speak, we can now move to using 
inclusive language - language that includes everyone. 

The following section can provide some guidance in using in- 
clusive language. 

To be inclusive: 

• Use nonlabeling, nonsexist language: 

Instead of saying , . . You might say . . . 



“that homosexual” 



“him” or “he” 



“Joe has a disability” 



“Our neighbor the Jew” 



“she or he” or “him or her” 
“Joe is a person with a 
disability” 

“Ann who identifies as a 
lesbian” 

“The Bergers, who are Jewish” 



• Avoid culturally offensive phrases, words, and jokes: 



Instead of . . 

Assuming that Jane has a 
husband 

Assuming that Omar lives 
with his parents 

Saying “Merry Christmas” 
to Barry 

Repeating the joke you 
heard at a party 




You might . . . 

Ask about Jane’s partner or 
significant other 

Ask about Omar’s care 
providers 

Ask first if Barry celebrates 
Christmas 

Think first if the joke is 
offensive or perpetuates 
stereotypes 
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• Use appropriate nonverbal language 



Instead of . . . 

Assuming it’s OK to extend 
your hand to a new person 
you meet 

Assuming it’s OK to make 
direct eye contact 



You might . . . 

Observe how they act non- 
verbally; it may be offensive 
to touch them 

Observe the eye contact the 
person makes with you and 
what they appear to be 
comfortable with 



• Listen to the person with whom you’re communicating; 
Avoid making assumptions and judgments 



Instead of . . . 

Speaking in your usual 
manner 

Using words that you 
traditionally use 
e.g., husband or wife 



You might. . . 

Listen to the intensity and 
amount of words the other 
person uses 

Listen to the words the other 
person uses, e.g. partner 
or significant other 



Summary 

This chapter has discussed how language reflects culture and ac- 
ceptance. Specific examples were provided to illustrate non-inclu- 
sive language and how that may affect a person’s feelings of accep- 
tance. We explored organizational as well as individual language 
usage. The examples and activities will help paraprofessionals to 
be aware how important inclusive language can be in providing 
cross-cultural services and how important listening to the lan- 
guage used by people with whom they work. 



Questions to Ponder 

• How can paraprofessionals use language that is inclusive of 
people from different genders, ethnicities, abilities, cultures, 
sexual orientations, etc.? 

• What can agencies do to make their organization language 
inclusive? 

• How does language reflect the way people feel about others 
who are of different gender, culture, abilities, sexual orienta- 
tion, or ethnicities than their own? 
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Introduction 



As a direct service provider, you have many roles and provide 
many types of services to people with disabilities and their fami- 
lies. These roles include providing instruction, assisting with self- 
care and grooming, involving children and adults in community 
activities, teaching and assisting individuals about activities of daily 
living (e.g., cooking, cleaning, budgeting, transportation), coun- 
seling, and collecting/documenting information about events/ 
situations. These roles are provided in different environments: 
community grocery stores, banks, parental homes, group homes, 
classrooms, vocational day activity centers, and various work sites. 

Regardless of the role or the environment, not a day goes by 
where you aren’t faced with issues or situations that have a cultural 
basis. In all that you do, you must be culturally aware and cultur- 
ally sensitive toward the individuals to whom you provide services 
and their families. This chapter is designed to assist you in identi- 
fying daily tasks and roles you have in providing supports which 
require you to be culturally competent. The topics it explores 
should be helpful to you in learning how to become a culturally 
competent paraprofessional when working with families, celebrat- 
ing holidays and traditions, supporting people in preparing and 
eating foods, providing health supports, and in assisting people 
with independent living skills. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals, organizations, 
and agencies can be culturally sensitive when working with 
families. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when assisting in preparing and planning meals. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when assisting in celebrating holidays and traditions. 

• Provide examples of how paraprofessionals can be culturally 
sensitive when providing health supports and when teaching 
independent living skills. 



Section 1 

Working with Families 

Direct work with families requires paraprofessionals to understand 
families within the context of their specific cultures. Depending 
on the cultural background of the families with whom you work, 
recognized boundaries, roles of family members, religious beliefs, 
and customs and courtesies may vary. It’s important that you be 
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observant and work with the family to identify cultural customs, 
beliefs, boundaries, and roles that might be different than those 
from your cultural background. It’s also important that you ask the 
individual and his or her family members how they feel about your 
gender or cultural background. If they’re uncomfortable with you 
as their paraprofessional because of such differences, it will be 
important for you to communicate this to your supervisor imme- 
diately so that alternatives can be pursued. 

Individual Bias 

Some of the examples below might be helpful in illustrating the 
importance of understanding and learning about the families with 
whom you work from a culturally sensitive perspective. 

Example 1 : Providing In-Home Education 

You’re a paraprofessional that works for the local school dis- 
trict. One of your students receives in-home instruction on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday mornings. It’s about 9:00 on 
Thursday morning and you knock on the door of the student’s 
house. His mother answers the door and welcomes you inside. You 
remove your shoes and begin talking with your student’s mother. 
You notice that his grandmother has appeared from the kitchen. 
You talk about how their week has been and then ask if Marion is 
ready to begin his lessons. His grandmother indicates that he’s 
upstairs in his bedroom. You begin to walk toward the stairs and 
his mother states, “We aren’t prepared for visitors upstairs.” You 
reply, “Oh, that’s OK - I don’t mind.” You continue upstairs and 
enter Marion’s room. When you come back downstairs you notice 
that his mother and grandmother don’t make eye contact with you 
and seem less willing to engage in conversation. You complete 
your lesson plan with Marion and leave. The next time you visit 
Marion and his family you “sense” that something’s wrong. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 2: Working in the Family Home 

You provide in-home supports to a young child, Janet, who has 
epilepsy and no verbal communication skills. She lives with her 
parents and brother. One day when you’re at Janet’s home, you 
observe Janet making odd faces that you’ve never noticed before. 
Because she doesn’t verbally communicate, you become worried 
that Janet might be sick so you take her temperature. Based on her 
temperature - 98.6° - you determine that there’s nothing to worry 
about and you don’t mention the odd faces to Janet’s family. 
When you arrive the next day, you learn that Janet was hospital- 
ized over night. You also learn that Janet’s usual temperature is 
96.6° and that her 98.6° temperature actually meant she was sick. 
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What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differendy? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 3: Making Assumptions 

A new boy, Josh, just moved into your school district and be- 
gan attending school for the first time today. He’s assigned to the 
classroom in which you work as an instructional assistant. Your 
teacher asked you to complete a reading assessment with Josh. 
Before the assessment, you decide to learn more about Josh and 
so you ask him where his mom and dad work. Josh doesn’t respond 
to your question. You begin to wonder if he has communication 
and/or social interaction problems. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differendy? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Organizational Bias 

In working with families, it’s also important for the organizations 
and agencies which provide services to recognize cultural differ- 
ences. There are many ways in which organizations and agencies 
aren’t culturally sensitive. The hours the agency is open, schedul- 
ing of appointments or meetings, agency decorations, and wall 
hangings are all areas in which agencies can be culturally sensitive 
or culturally insensitive. Let’s explore some examples: 

Example 1: Celebrating Holidays 

You work in a residential program for children with develop- 
mental disabilities. A family is coming that evening to look at this 
program as a potential placement for their son. When they ap- 
proach the door of the program they notice Halloween decora- 
tions on the windows and a jack-o-lantern on the steps. They de- 
cide that they aren’t interested in their son living in this home. 

Why do you think this family didn’t want their son to live in this 
home? Could this situation have been handled in a more cultur- 
ally sensitive manner? If so, how? If not, why? 

Example 2: Program Considers Discontinuing Services 

You work as a direct service provider for a supported employ- 
ment agency. You’ve been invited to attend an annual planning 
meeting for Tasha, a young woman for whom you’re a job coach. 
The meeting is scheduled for 9:00 a.m. At about 9:30, your super- 
visor says, “I don’t understand why her parents never show up for 
these things. If they don’t start coming, I think we’ll have to dis- 
continue services.” 

Why do you think this family didn’t show up for this meeting? 
Could this situation have been handled in a more culturally sensi- 
tive manner? If so, how? If not, why? 
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Section 2 

Celebrations and Food 



As a paraprofessional, you will have the opportunity to support 
individuals from various cultural backgrounds in purchasing, pre- 
paring, and eating foods. You will also have opportunities to cel- 
ebrate various holidays and traditions with the individuals to 
whom you provide supports and their families. In order for you 
to provide these supports, it is critical that you understand and/ 
or learn about the cultural backgrounds of the individuals you 
support. 

Consider that we all have our own favorite foods and celebrate 
various traditions or holidays. But these foods, holidays, and tra- 
ditions may be very different depending on our individual cul- 
tural backgrounds. The only way you can provide culturally appro- 
priate services to people is for you to learn about various cultures, 
begin to identify ways in which supports are provided in cultur- 
ally insensitive ways, and develop strategies for learning about the 
cultural backgrounds of the individuals you support. Let’s explore 
some examples which illustrate how these supports are often pro- 
vided in culturally insensitive ways. 

Example Is Food Bias in a Residential Program 

You work in a residential supported living program. Your su- 
pervisor asks you to use the agency dietitian’s pre-planned menus 
because they were developed in accordance with the rules and 
regulations which govern supported living programs. Jenelle’s 
family is upset when they learn of the types of meals their daugh- 
ter has been eating. They complain that there is too much meat 
and that there aren’t enough grains and beans being served. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 2: Food Bias in a Day Program 

You work in a day program. You observe one day that Scott 
doesn’t have a lunch with him at work. You call his parents at his 
home to make them aware of the situation but no one answers. 
You decide to go get Scott a burger for lunch. You’re shocked 
when he refuses to eat and you send a note home with Scott for 
his parents explaining how you got Scott lunch but he refused to 
eat. The next day his parents call you and inform you that it’s 
Ramadan, a month-long Muslim holiday in which people don’t eat 
during the daytime. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 
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Example 3: Food Bias in In-Home Supports 

You provide in-home supports to Kevin. His family tells you 
they’re celebrating Kwanza that evening. You feel uncomfortable 
because you don’t understand what they’re celebrating but figure 
“it has something to do with their religion.” Later, when talking to 
a peer, you learn that Kwanza is a holiday celebrated by many Af- 
rican Americans regarding the history of African Americans and 
includes dance, food, and drumming. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differendy? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 4: Food Bias in an Educational Setting 

You’re attending a spring picnic at the school in which you 
work as a paraprofessional. In order to help out with the organiz- 
ing, you assisted in planning the menu. You planned to serve a cas- 
serole, homemade rolls, pasta salad, and fruit. You notice that a 
few people are only eadng the fruit. That seems odd to you given 
all the food that was available. You figure a number of people must 
be dieting. What you hadn’t realized is that it’s Passover, a week- 
long Jewish spring holiday of historical remembrance, and that 
during this holiday many people who are Jewish don’t eat any 
foods with leavening or grains (including pasta and breads) or any 
foods which aren’t Kosher. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

As a paraprofessional, you need to be aware of the cultural back- 
grounds, foods, celebrations, and holidays of the people you sup- 
port. Without this knowledge and understanding, it’s very easy to 
unintentionally provide culturally insensitive services. 



Section 3 

Health and 
Independent Living 

As a paraprofessional, you will be providing many different types 
of supports to people with disabilities. These supports will often 
center around health-related issues or may be designed to maxi- 
mize independent living skills. You will likely find yourself assist- 
ing with personal care and grooming, cleaning, facilitating social 
events and relationships, budgeting, providing first aid treat- 
ments, building community connections, etc. It’s important for 
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you to recognize that not all cultures place the same level of im- 
portance on many of the issues related to independence and that 
many cultures view medical treatment differently. It will be impor- 
tant for you to gain insight and understanding regarding the 
health and independent living supports you provide to the indi- 
viduals you support. The following examples may demonstrate the 
need to learn more about the individuals to whom you provide 
supports and about their cultural backgrounds. 

Example 1: Residential Group Home 

Amy, an African American woman, moved into a group home 
a few weeks ago. When her family came to see her for the first time 
about three weeks after she moved in, they were shocked at her 
appearance. Her hair was brittle and broken and her skin was ex- 
tremely dry and flaky. When they asked the staff in the program 
why she looked this way, the staff responded by stating that she had 
taken a shower and washed her hair daily since she moved into the 
group home and that they just figured that was “the way Amy 
looked.” 

When Amy's family began to ask questions, they learned that 
the staff didn't know how to use the hair care products Amy 
brought with her when she moved into the home and so they 
bought her some new shampoo and conditioner. Amy's parents 
also learned that the staff thought the cocoa butter in Amy's 
grooming kit was for when she went out into the sun; they didn't 
realize Amy needed to use it to oil her skin daily. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differendy? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 2: Day Program 

You work in a day program in which the workers load and un- 
load trucks on a daily basis. A few days ago ImHo was loading a 
truck and injured his back. He was having difficulty walking and 
couldn't lift any weight. You tried to reach his family but were not 
able to locate them. Because you were worried about ImHo, you 
decided to take him to the emergency room. The doctor at this 
clinic prescribed pain killers and recommended that ImHo re- 
main in bed for the rest of the week. You took ImHo home after 
the appointment. His parents didn't understand why you had 
taken him to the clinic and were angry that ImHo had already in- 
gested one of the pills prescribed by the doctor. When you return 
to the day program you talk to your boss about the situation. The 
next week ImHo returns to work and you learn that he had been 
receiving acupuncture and taking herbal treatments over the past 
week. His back problems seem to be remedied. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 
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Example 3: Residential Program 

You work as a direct service provider in a residential group 
home. You’ve been encouraging Rhonda to go out and meet 
people and to consider dating the men she meets at work and at 
church. Rhonda seems disinterested and tells you to “shut up” 
each time you mention her beginning to date men. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Example 4: School 

You work as a paraprofessional in a high school and you at- 
tended a transition planning meeting for Matt, a student you’ve 
been supporting for the past several years. The social worker 
brings up the idea of possible community living setting away from 
home for Matt. You notice that Matt’s parents immediately look 
away and don’t wish to discuss this issue with the social worker. You 
think a community living setting would provide an excellent op- 
portunity for Matt to meet new people and to begin building an 
independent life. A few weeks later you’re talking to a coworker 
and begin to wonder if the reason Matt’s parents don’t want him 
to leave their home is because in his culture the oldest sons usu- 
ally stay at home and care for their elders. 

What cultural assumptions were made in this situation? What 
could have been done differently? What recommendations do you 
have for addressing this issue in the future? 

Hopefully all these examples have provided you the opportunity 
to think about things differentiy and have encouraged you to be- 
gin to consider cultural differences when making decisions or as- 
sumptions about the people to whom you provide supports. Un- 
less you make an effort to understand an individual’s cultural 
context, you will likely put yourself in the situation of making mis- 
takes such as those made by staff in the examples above. However, 
if you embrace the need to become culturally competent, you will 
likely be able to avoid delivering culturally insensitive supports. 



This chapter has reiterated the need for paraprofessionals to pro- 
vide culturally sensitive services. When the paraprofessional is 
unaware of cultural preferences, he or she may unknowingly make 
a culturally insensitive choice in providing supports. Specific ex- 
amples were provided in the areas of working with families, foods 
and celebrations, and health and independent living to illustrate 
how easy it is to unintentionally be insensitive to cultural issues. 
It’s hoped that through real-life examples and illustrations, you 
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have been able to realize the importance of becoming a cultur- 
ally competent paraprofessional. 

Questions to Ponder 

• How can paraprofessionals maximize their chances of provid- 
ing culturally sensitive services to families? 

• Have you ever provided culturally insensitive services? In what 
way? Can you provide examples? 

• Do you think the only possible way to provide culturally sensi- 
tive supports to individuals and families is to ensure that para- 
professionals are from the same cultural backgrounds as the 
people they support? Why or why not? 
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Section 1 

A Brief Review. . . 

Why is it so important to be a culturally competent paraprofes- 
sional? As a support person to people with disabilities, you’re in a 
position which is very personal in nature. To be successful, the 
person and their family must have faith in your ability to respect 
them and look out for their best interests. Being culturally sensi- 
tive to the person and his or her family goes a long way in creating 
this trust. In addition, people have a right to services that reflect 
their real needs and not the convenience of the service provider. 

You’ve learned a lot about the importance of exploring cul- 
tural diversity, being culturally competent, and about providing 
culturally sensitive services to people with disabilities and their 
families. Let’s review some themes we’ve explored in this training: 

• Current respectful terminology and definitions and the impor- 
tance of asking individuals what terminology they prefer when 
referring to their cultural- and self-identification. 

• The continuum of cultural competence; the importance of 
identifying your own level of competence as well as the cultural 
competence of the agency in which you work. 

• Understanding how cultural reference has different levels of 
importance for different people. 

• The influence of an individual’s culture, as well as your own, 
on the services you provide. 

• The importance of exploring who you are culturally. 

• What organizational and institution biases are and how they 
are reinforced through the media and are carried out in every- 
day practice within the agencies in which you work. 

• How culture biases affect the assessment and service delivery 
process for people with disabilities. 

• The identification and definitions of “isms” and cultural as- 
sumptions. 

• Cultural, class, gender, socioeconomic, and educational influ- 
ences and how they affect our perceptions of others. 

• The importance of recognizing individual and intragroup dif- 
ferences within individual cultures. 

• The existence of disability as a culture. 

• The importance of using culturally sensitive language while 
also recognizing when non-inclusive language is used. 

• How being culturally competent means being aware of cultural 
influences when working with families, considering celebra- 
tions and food, and facilitating independent living. 
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Section 2 

Revisiting the Cultural 
Competence Continuum 



The use of the cultural competence continuum in Chapter 1 
helped you identify areas that you may want to focus on to better 
understand culture and diversity. 

Remember that earlier in this training session, we indicated 
that becoming culturally competent is process that occurs over 
time. We don’t expect that you’re now culturally competent for 
simply completing this training. However, we do feel that you will 
have likely begun (or continued) your process in becoming cul- 
turally competent. 

The cultural competence continuum includes six points: cul- 
tural destructiveness, cultural incapacity, cultural inattention, cul- 
tural pre-competence, and basic and advanced cultural compe- 
tence. Each of these points describes characteristics that an 
institution or a person holds. Let’s review this continuum: 

Cultural Destructiveness 

Attitudes, policies, and behaviors are actively destructive to cul- 
tures and individuals within the culture. This would include de- 
humanizing people you work with who are not of your culture by 
denying them the rights you would allow members of your culture. 
A person at this point on the continuum assumes that one culture 
is superior to others. From this perspective the dominant group 
often controls and exploits those people that aren’t part of the 
dominant group. 

Cultural Incapacity 

The person or system doesn’t intentionally seek to be cultur- 
ally destructive but lacks the capacity to work with people of other 
cultures. The person continues to believe that the dominant 
group is superior to other groups and may often maintain stereo- 
types about other groups. These people are characterized by ig- 
norance, unrealistic fears, an inability to value or welcome diver- 
sity, and lower expectations of people from outside their culture. 

Cultural Inattention 

The person or agency expresses that they are unbiased toward 
members not of the dominant culture, but believes that culture, 
color, and ability make no difference. They function under the 
idea that everyone should be treated the same way. This approach 
ignores the strengths that diverse cultures provide, covertly en- 
courages assimilation to the dominant culture, and ends up blam- 
ing people rather than cultural bias for their problems. 
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Cultural Pre-Competence 

The person recognizes that he or she has weaknesses in serv- 
ing members of cultural minority groups and attempts to improve 
the way she or he works with people of a divergent population. 
This person asks, “What can I do”? This person has begun the pro- 
cess of becoming culturally competent, but often lacks informa- 
tion on what is possible and how to proceed. 

Basic Cultural Competence 

The person accepts and respects difference while continuing 
to assess her or his own culture. The person continues to pay close 
attention to dynamics of difference and to expand her or his own 
cultural knowledge and resources. The person varies the way she 
or he provides service to people with whom she or he works in or- 
der to meet their needs and their cultural identity. 

Advanced Cultural Competence 

The person seeks to add to the cultural knowledge she or he 
already has. The person holds culture in high esteem, can identify 
discrimination based on culture, and advocates for cultural com- 
petence in the agencies and systems in which she or he belongs. 

In continuing your journey toward cultural competence, it may be 
useful to develop an individual plan for your continued learning 
process. The following activity is designed to assist you in develop- 
ing a plan for your cross-cultural competency. The questions in- 
cluded within this activity will hopefully assist you in developing 
your own culturally competent plan for the future. 

Activity: Visiting My Cross-Cultural Competency 
and Planning for the Future 

• Where did I fall on the continuum before this training? 



• Where do I fall on the continuum now? 



• Where do I want to fall on the continuum in the future ? 
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• My plan for getting to another level on the continuum includes some of 
the following ideas: (Fill in the ones you're interested in working on.) 

• Reading about specific cultures that I want to learn more about. 
Which ones? By when? 



• Interviewing or engaging in discussion with people who identify 
with cultural groups I want to learn more about. Who? How will 
you find people? By when? 



• Watching media sources to learn more about cultural biases, 
stereotypes, and assumptions and to become more culturally 
aware. How many? By when? 



• Attending cultural events for cultural groups I want to learn more 
about. How will you locate events? What types of events? 



• Keeping a journal about my thoughts and feeling about my own 
cultural competency. How often? Will you discuss your thoughts 
and journal entries with anyone? With whom? 



• Discussing and looking for cultural competency within the agency 
in which I work. With whom will you discuss your observations? 
Will you advocate for change in policies and regulations if the 
current ones aren’t culturally inclusive? 



• Other ideas that I have for my cultural competency plan for the 
future. 



Enjoy an exciting learning process as you explore and celebrate 
diversity and culture! 
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Appendix A 

Glossary 



Able-ism: A spin on the word handicapism where the emphasis is 
on what a person can do instead of his or her deficits. 

Acculturation: The process of adapting cultural traits or social 
patterns of another group. The process typically occurs for immi- 
grants in their new home or whenever there is prolonged contact 
between two divergent cultures. 

African American: A diverse group people whose ancestors were 
brought to North America as slaves from the continent of Africa. 
This term, unlike Black , links African Americans as a group to the 
continent of their ancestors. Some African Americans are able to 
identify their country of ancestry, for example Senegal, Nigeria, 
Ghana, or Cameroon. African American and Afro American are docu- 
mented as terms of self-identification in the 1800s. African Ameri- 
can is preferred by many over the term Black. See also Black. 

Ageism: Discrimination practices against individuals based on the 
belief that certain ages are more credible, inherendy better, or 
more knowledgeable. In our society, older people commonly tend 
to be discriminated against because of their age, but it can also 
happen to younger people. 

American Indians: A diverse group of people in North, South, and 
Central America and the Caribbean. American Indians are mem- 
bers of hundreds of individual nations, speaking distinct lan- 
guages and maintaining diverse cultural and spiritual traditions. 
Legal inclusion as part of the tribe usually requires an individual 
to be one-quarter Indian by birth (but this criteria varies by tribe 
and government agency) . Whenever possible refer to specific tribe 
or nation. See also Indian , Native American. 

Asian American: A group of great cultural and ethnic diversity. 
Pertains to Americans of Asian ancestry. Also pertains to Ameri- 
can descendants from the Pacific rim, which includes areas of the 
northwest Pacific Ocean which is composed of more than 2,000 
islands. A small sample of countries included in this group are 
China, Japan, Korea, India, Vietnam, Laos, Taiwan, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Asian/Pacific is 
preferred in place of the term Oriental. Whenever possible refer 
to specific country of origin or clan. See also Oriental 

Assimilation: The process by which members of a racial or ethnic 
group adopt the characteristics of mainstream culture. 

Balanced Perspective: An orientation to diversity issues which is 
evenhanded and sensitive to different realities faced by others. 

Band: A division of an Indian tribe, often made up of an extended 
family. Bands often adopt a sacred emblem identifying spiritual 
closeness with a specific animal. 
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Belief: Acceptance for conviction in the truth or existence of 
something. 

Bias: A preference or inclination that causes a prejudiced view. 
An uninformed or unintentional inclination that favors one group 
over another. 

Bicultural: Acquired norms, attitudes, and behavior patterns of 
one’s own and of another ethnic group. Can also refer to a person 
bom of parents who represent two distinct ethnic groups. 

Bisexual: Used to indicate someone whose attractions are not 
currendy confined to one gender or a person whose romantic af- 
fections and erotic attractions can be to either a man or woman. 

Black: Of or relating to brown or black skin color. Has been used 
to describe people who are of African, Caribbean, or South Ameri- 
can origin. Includes some people who are Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Brazilian, Haitian, Jamaican, Guyanese, Trinidadian, 
Tobagonian, West Indian, and others. Primary usage of this term 
began in the 1960s to identify African American heritage. It was 
preferred over the term Negro , which was primarily used as a soci- 
etal reference until that time. The term Black grew out of race 
pride movements of that era. African American is preferred by 
many. See also African American. 

Chicano(a)/Mejicano: See Mejicano. See also Hispanic, Latino. 

Gan: A group within a tribe or a social group made up of several 
families who trace descent from a common ancestor and may 
share property. 

Glass: Social strata whose members share similar economic, so- 
cial, or cultural characteristics. 

Classism: Discrimination against people based on their social 
strata because they may not share certain economic, social, or cul- 
tural characteristics. 

Coming Out: Realization of one’s gay, lesbian or bisexual orien- 
tation, or transgender identity, and the subsequent disclosure of 
that to oneself and to others. Coming out is a contextual process 
which will be experienced and understood in ways that are consis- 
tent with socialization, ethnicity, and other aspects of an indi- 
vidual. 

Community: A working relationship of individuals, families, and 
institutions which is defined and delineated by shared history, val- 
ues, and traditions. 

Cross-Cultural: Interactions which occur between and among dif- 
ferent cultures. 

Cultural Bias: Preferences or inclinations that cause a prejudiced 
view relating to a culture — includes social, intellectual, or artistic 
aspects of culture, views, policies, procedures, etc. that favor or 
privilege one culture over another. See also Bias. 
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Cultural Competence: A developmental process of responding to 
cultural differences. The culturally competent system of care is 
made up of five essential elements that contribute to a system, in- 
stitution, business, or agency’s ability to work effectively with dif- 
ferences: 1) valuing diversity; 2) having the capacity for cultural 
self-assessment; 3) being conscious of the dynamics inherent when 
cultures interact; 4) having institutional cultural knowledge; and 
5) having developed adaptations to diversity. Each element must 
function at every level of the system. 

Cultural Complementary: Diverse people working together, valu- 
ing the attributes that such diversity brings to the group, in a com- 
bined effort to attain mutually created goals that would be diffi- 
cult to accomplish via separate efforts. 

Cultural Identity: Identification with and attachment to the be- 
liefs, values, behavior, and material objects shared by a particular 
group. See also Ethnic identity. 

Cultural Pluralism: A pattern in which different groups (racial, 
ethnic, etc.) retain cultural features that are distinct in each group 
but also acquire cultural features that are common to all groups 
in mainstream society. 

Cultural Relativism: The practice of judging any culture by its 
own standards. This requires resisting the impulses to judge an- 
other culture by the standard of one’s own culture. 

Cultural Sensitivity: A concept of openness to the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and circumstances of other cultures. 

Culturally Appropriate/Culturally Relevant: Suitable for and con- 
nected with a particular group given prevailing or acceptable stan- 
dards or circumstances of that group. Many culturally specific pro- 
grams are not culturally appropriate or culturally relevant. See 
also Cultural competence, Cultural identity , Culturally specific. 

Culturally Specific: Broadly designating, relating to, or character- 
izing a particular group. Within a culture there will be many dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, customs, practices, and beliefs, etc. 

Culture: Social patterns, arts, beliefs, institutions, and all other 
products of human work and thought characteristic of a commu- 
nity or population. 

Custom: A practice followed as a matter of course among a people 
or society; conventional actions. 

Discrimination: The differential treatment of individuals or 
groups based on categories such as race, ethnicity, sexual orienta- 
tion, religion, gender, social class, language use, or other per- 
ceived differences. To treat a member of such a group as inferior 
is to discriminate. Discrimination is a behavior. 
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Diversity: Differences in how people of various cultures go about 
meeting their needs. Differences in communication, life view, 
definitions of family, experiences of institutional racism, cultural 
bias, etc. are critical aspects of diversity. See also Inclusiveness , 
Multicultural /multiculturalism. Pluralism/pluralistic. 

Dominant Power Group: See Majority group. 

Ethnic Background: Social or cultural characteristics such as reli- 
gion, race, and national or cultural history. 

Ethnic Identity: Includes many components — ethnic awareness, 
ethnic self-identification (the label used for one’s own group), 
ethnic attitudes (feelings about one’s group and about other 
groups), and ethnic behaviors (patterns specific to a group). 

Ethnicity: Belonging to a particular group. Passed from genera- 
tion to generation; generally not an easily discarded affiliation. 

Ethnocentrism: A tendency to view one’s own group as the norm 
or standard and to view other groups as not just different but also 
strange and usually inferior. 

European American: People of European ancestry, including 
people of English, French, German, Irish, Scandinavian, and 
Slavic backgrounds. Term came about to recognize the visible eth- 
nic heritage of many white Americans. See also White. 

Euro-Ethnics: See European American. See also White. 

Extended Family. Parents, children, grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
friends, in-laws, godparents, and others living together or in close 
proximity. Authority over children, family affairs, and different 
family members may vary within the extended family depending 
on values, customs, traditions within family units, tribes, nations, 
societies, and communities. 

Gay: Sometimes used to refer to the entire “gay” community, in- 
ferring people whose romantic affections and erotic attractions 
are to people of the same gender. However, this is an issue when it 
is presumed that gay men and lesbian women are part of a mono- 
lithic community. It is felt that it is more accepting of the diversity 
between women and men to refer to men who are attracted to 
people of the same gender as gay men and women who are at- 
tracted to people of the same gender as lesbians. See also Lesbian. 

Gay Bashing: The act of physically or emotionally abusing an in- 
dividual because of the person’s identity or perceived identity as a 
gay male, lesbian, bisexual, or transgender person. 

Gay lifestyle: The presumed assumption that all people of the 
gay community have similar, if not identical, ways of living. This 
stereotype does not allow for realistic differences among indi- 
vidual gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender people. 

Gender: Signifies a person’s personal, legal, and social status. It is 
important to distinguish between gender and sex. Sex is a matter of 
biology. 
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Gendered Discrimination/ Gendered Racism: An experience of 
both racism and sexism. This usually occurs when the person is of 
a protected class group and has been most frequently used to de- 
scribe the experiences of women of color. 

Heterosexism: The societal and institutional belief system that 
values heterosexuality as superior and/or more natural or normal 
than gay, lesbian, or bisexual orientations. It also includes the pre- 
sumption that society only consists of heterosexually identified 
people. This can be illustrated in agency materials which ask “Who 
is your spouse?” without considering using a more inclusive term 
like partner. 

Heterosexual: Those individuals whose affectional/erotic attrac- 
tions are to members of the other gender. 

Hispanic/Hispano: Term currendy least favored because of the 
reference to Spanish conquest. American people of Spanish- 
speaking ancestry. Characteristic of the language, people and cul- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, as well as Central America, South 
America, and Mexico. Use of various descriptors have to do with 
linguistic, political, cultural, economic and geographic realities. 
For example, Hispanic is preferred in the Southeast and much of 
Texas. New Yorkers use both Hispanic and Latino. In California, 
the term Hispanic is no longer used in mainstream newspapers be- 
cause of community protest. In New Mexico, some people prefer 
Hispano. In political circles, there are variations on the use of the 
words as well. To be most inclusive and sensitive to different po- 
litical and cultural perspectives, use Chicano and Latino when re- 
ferring to the culture generally. See also Latino , Mejicano. 

Homogeneous: Similar; uniform; like in nature or kind. 
Homophobia: Fear of sameness; implies fear of homosexuals. 

Homosexual/Homosexuality: Those individuals whose romantic 
affections and erotic attractions are to members of the same gen- 
der, but the terms gay man , lesbian , bisexual man or bisexual woman 
are preferred. It is felt that homosexual is a clinical term that carries 
with it negative stereotypes and conveys ambiguity. 

Ideology: Ideas reflecting needs and aspirations of an individual, 
group, or culture. 

Inclusiveness: Includes everyone; taking a great deal or every- 
thing in its scope. May contain specific references to protected 
class groups (particularly ethnic groups such as African American, 
Asian/Pacific American, Chicano/Latino American, Native 
American), balanced and gender-fair representation. Inclusive 
language has been used to revise governmentjob titles and is man- 
dated by a number of publishers, government offices, businesses 
and educational systems. See also Diversity , Multicultural/ 
multiculturalism, Pluralism/pluralistic , Social inclusiveness. 
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Indian: Many non-Indians avoid this term because of stereotypes 
associated with phrases such as wild Indians or cowboys and Indians. 
Many people avoid the term Indian as a corrective to Columbus’s 
mistaken appellation. It should not be assumed the term Indian is 
necessarily offensive. Indian is also a term used to express ethnic 
pride and respect. See also Native American, American Indian. 

Institutional Racism or Institutional Discrimination: Any arrange- 
ment or practice within a social institution or its related organiza- 
tions that tends to favor one race, ethnic group, gender, etc. (usu- 
ally the dominant power groups) over another. Institutional 
racism/discrimination may be conscious and deliberate or subtle 
and possibly unintended. 

Inter cultural: Between or among specific cultural groups. 

Kinship System: A group of individuals who are related to one 
another either by blood lines, marriage, friendships, intimate re- 
lationships, etc. Within the groups there is usually a division of 
authority, privilege, responsibility, and economic and gender roles 
that vary depending on the values of the group. The definition of 
kinship differs from one community, nation, or society to another. 

Latin America: A division of the Americas, consisting broadly of 
the countries of Central and South America and Mexico. 

Latino(a): A person of Latin American descent. See also Hispanic, 
Mejicano. 

Lesbian: A female whose romantic affections and erotic attrac- 
tions are to members of the same gender. This term is preferred 
to the term homosexual. 

Mainstream: See Majority group. 

Majority Group: Any social group that receives more than a pro- 
portionate share of the wealth, power, and social status in the so- 
ciety. Generally not a numerical majority. See also Minority. 

Mejicano/Chicano(a): Of or relating to Mexican American or 
that culture. Refers to one of seven Nahuatl-speaking tribes and 
to the citizens of the Republic of Mexico or things pertaining to 
them. The spelling of the Spanish name of people whose ances- 
tors lived in Mexico. It is not Mexicano. To distinguish in English 
between citizens of the United States who are of Mexican dissent 
and citizens of Mexico, use Mexican American or Mexican. Chicano 
is a variant of Mejicano and refers to an American of Mexican an- 
cestry. In some regions of the U.S. the term relates to ethnic pride; 
in others it may be derogatory. Be careful in the use of the 
terms. See also Hispanic, Latino. 

Minority: Historic usage refers to groups receiving differential 
and unequal treatment because of collective discrimination. Rep- 
resents subordinate segments of society. Groups with traits that are 
seen as undesirable by the dominant segments of society. Contem- 
porary usage refers to a numerical criteria which many groups 
consider offensive because of the greater number of “people of 
color” or “minorities” worldwide. 
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Multicultural/Multiculturalism: Relating to several different cul- 
tures. Also describes a variety of coequal status without comparing 
one group to another. 

Nation: An organization of communities which is defined by its 
shared history, languages, values, traditions. Nations defines the 
legal status of American Indians, as well as a self-concept Indian 
people hold as citizens of distinct tribal groups with specific and 
unique cultural and political identities. 

Nationalities: Status of belonging to a particular nation by origin, 
birth, or naturalization. 

Native American: Frequently used as a means of avoiding stereo- 
types and acknowledges people indigenous to America prior to 
Columbus. The term native people is used to be inclusive of indig- 
enous people worldwide. See also American Indian , Indian . 

Norm: A standard, model, or pattern regarded as typical for a spe- 
cific group. Also rules by which society guides the behaviors of its 
members. 

Nuclear Family: A father, mother, and their children living apart 
from other kin or a father or mother and his or her children. In 
some communities, units of this nature do not exist. 

Of Color: Generally refers to African Americans, Chicano/Latino 
Americans, Asian/Pacific Americans, and American Indians. 

Oppression: The unjust or cruel exercise of authority or power. 
To oppress means to crush or burden by the abuse of power. 

Oriental: An obsolete term to describe Asian Americans. It has 
been objected to on two grounds: It suggests racial rather than 
cultural identity, and it identifies the place of origin in terms of its 
location relative to the West rather than in absolute terms. See 
also Asian American. 

Pluralistic/Pluralism: The idea that society has numerous ethnic, 
religious, or cultural groups remaining distinct but coexisting 
within one nation with social parity. 

Power: The ability of an individual or group to impose its will on 
others. 

Prejudice: A tendency to think about people in a categorical, pre- 
determined way; an emotional, rigid attitude that strongly resists 
change, a preconceived preference or idea, a bias; irrational sus- 
picion or hatred of a particular group. Prejudiced people tend to 
be so committed to their prejudgments that, even when given ra- 
tional evidence that their prejudgments are invalid, they will insist 
that they are right and denounce the evidence. Prejudice may be 
expressed by thoughts, emotions, or implication. 

Protected Classes: Groups who have suffered from jhe effects of 
past or present institutional discrimination and are legally pro- 
tected; referenced in affirmative action/equal opportunity state- 
ments and legislation as women , disabled, disadvantaged racial/ ethnic 
groups, veterans, etc. 
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Race: A human population distinguished as a more or less physi- 
cally distinct group by themselves and by others. 

Racism: Discriminatory practices or the belief that certain races, 
especially one’s own, are inherendy superior to others. 

Redefinition: A process of changing one’s operating principles or 
personal framework regarding an issue, group, or individual. 

Segregation: The separation of groups into separate neighbor- 
hoods, schools, workplaces, etc. May result from deliberate and 
open policies calling for segregation or more subde processes. 

Separatism: The establishment of, or attempt to establish, entirely 
separate societies made up of distinct racial, ethnic, or other 
groups. 

Sexism: Oppression based on gender, characterized in our soci- 
ety by systemic exclusion, presumptions, and practices that subju- 
gate, disadvantage, and devalue women. 

Social Inclusiveness: The social composition of an organization 
that makes no one feel “out of place” because of gender, race, 
sexual orientation, physical ability, age, or ethnicity, etc. See also 
Inclusiveness . 

Sovereignty: The concept that nations should maintain autono- 
mous control over their own economic and political destinies. 

Spirituality: Any philosophy, doctrine, tradition, custom, or reli- 
gion emphasizing the spiritual rather than material; having highly 
developed qualities of mind or sensibility. 

Standard English: The variety of English that is most widely spo- 
ken and written, as distinct from vernacular forms of English spo- 
ken by a range of people. 

Stereotyping: A form of prejudice and discrimination which at- 
tributes a fixed and usually unfavorable or inaccurate conception 
to a whole category of people; stereotypes sometimes contain 
some truth but usually are exaggerated or distorted. 

Straight: Slang term used to refer to those individuals who are 
attracted to members of the opposite gender. See Heterosexual. 

Systemic Discrimination: Systems, regardless of intent, creating 
unequal opportunities for women, people of color, and other pro- 
tected class groups. Could be employment, legal, medical, educa- 
tional systems, etc. 

Traditionals: American Indians who live according to many or all 
aspects of their native culture. 

Traditions: Cultural elements that are passed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Transgender: A person anatomically of one gender with a psycho- 
logical identification as dual gendered or the opposite gender. This 
person may or may not have surgery for sex reassignment, and may 
or may not assume the lifestyle of the opposite biological gender. 
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Transsexual: A person anatomically of one gender with a psycho- 
logical identity as the opposite gender who has undergone surgery 
to modify his or her sex organs to more closely match those of the 
opposite sex. 

Treaty: A formal agreement between two nations regarding trade, 
boundaries, alliance, etc. Congress terminated treaty making with 
Indians in 1871. Although many treaties have been broken, some 
are still active today. Indians often reaffirm treaty rights through 
the courts. 

Tribal Council: The governing body of most reservations, made 
up of council persons elected by adult tribal members and a sepa- 
rately elected tribal chair. 

Tribe: A group or persons, families, or bands sharing kinship, ter- 
ritory, culture or history. 

Values: Culturally defined standards of desirability that serve as 
broad guidelines for social life. 

WASP: Acronym for White Anglo-Saxon Protestant, has become syn- 
onymous with oppression, discrimination, and feelings of superi- 
ority. 

White: A member of a racial group of people having very light to 
brown skin coloration, especially of European origin. Also in- 
cludes people indigenous to Northern Africa, Western Asia, and 
India. 

White Ethnics: See also European American , White. 



Portions of these definitions were adapted from: 

United Way of Minneapolis Area & Gray Hall. (1994) . No Shortcuts: Changing Bias 
When Working with People. [Videotape] . Gray Hall, 287 E 6th Street, Suite 675, St. 
Paul, MN 55101. 

Gonsiorek, J.C., 8c Weinrich, J.D. (1991). The definition and scope of sexual 
orientation. In J.C. Gonsiorek &J.D. Weinrich (Eds.). Homosexuality : Research 
Implications for Public Policy. Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 

Greene, B. (1994). Lesbian and gay sexual orientations: Implications for clinical 
training, practice, and research. In B. Greene 8c G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and 
Gay Psychology: Theory , Research , and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 

Shidlo, A. (1994). Internalized homophobia: Conceptual and empirical issues in 
measurement. In B. Greene 8c G.M. Herek (Eds.). Lesbian and Gay Psychology: 
Theory , Research , and Clinical Applications. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage. 
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This list of resources has been adapted from Diversity Bibliography , 
compiled by Theresia Ahn and Marijo McBride, Institute on Com- 
munity Integration. 

Videotapes 

A Recipe for Life. Write for a free copy: Eileen Hoppe, Westwood 
Elementary School, 5800 Rigewood, St. Cloud, Minnesota 56303. 

Biklen, D., Bogdan, R. (1976) Handicapism: A slide show. Syra- 
cuse, NY: Human Policy Press. 

Mending spirits. (1992). University of Nevada-Reno, School of So- 
cial Work and State of Nevada Rehabilitation Division. 

Working with families: A systems approach to home visits . Institute for 
Developmental Disabilities, University of Southern Mississippi. 
(1992). For cost and ordering information, write or call: Institute 
for Disability Studies, University of Southern Mississippi, Project 
Coach Outreach, SS, Box 5163, Hattiesburg, MS 39406-5163: 
800/467-4488. 

United Way of Minneapolis Area and Gray Hall. (1994). No short- 
cuts: Changing cultural bias when working with people. Gray Hall, 287 
E 6th Street, Suite 675, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 

Books 

Brislin, R.W., Cushner, K, Craig, C., & Maheaiani, Y. (1986). In- 
tercultural interactions: A practical guide (volume 8). Beverly Hills, CA: 
Sage Publications. 

Browne, S.E., Connors, D., & Stern, N. (1985). With the power of 
each breath: A disabled woman anthology , Cleis Press. 

Feagin,J.R. 6fFeagin, C.B. (1978). Discrimination American style: 
Institutional racism and sexism, Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Landis, D. & Brislin, R.W. (1983). Handbook of intercultural train- 
ing. New York: Pergamon Press. 

Lynch, E.W. & Hanson, M.J. (1992). Developing cross-cultural com- 
petence: A guide for working with young children and their families . Pub- 
lisher: Paul H. Brooks Publishing Company, P.O. Box 10624, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, 21285-0624. 

Pedersen, Paul. (1988). A handbook for developing multicultural 
awareness. American Association of Counseling and Development. 
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Pfeiffer, J.W. (1993, 1995, 1993). The 1993-1994-1995 annual: 
Developing human resources. Publisher: Pfeiffer and Company, 8517 
Production Avenue, San Diego, California, 92121, 619/578-5900. 

Pfeiffer, J.W. (1983). A handbook of structured experiences for human 
relations training } volume IX. Publisher: University Associates: Pub- 
lishers and Consultants, 85 17 Production Avenue, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 92121. 

Rousso, H. Ed. (1988). Disabled, female, and proud, Exceptional 
Parent Press. 

Thomas, R. Roosevelt. (1991). Beyond race and gender. New York: 
AMACOM. 

Journal Articles 

Brookins, G.K. (1993). Culture, ethnicity and bicultural compe- 
tence: Implications for children with chronic illness and disabil- 
ity. Pediatrics , 91(5), 1056-1062. 

Burgest, D.R. (1973). Racism in everyday speech and social work 
jargon. Social Work, 18. 

Cross, T.C. (1988). Services to minority populations: Cultural 
competence continuum. Focal Point, 3(1), 1-4. 

Fiedler, F.E., Mitchell, R.Y., (^Traidis, H.C. (1971). The cultural 
assimilator: An approach to cross-cultural training, foumal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 55, 95-102. 

Minnesota Department of Education. (1993). A resource supple- 
ment for educators: Native people in Minnesota & Hispanics in 
Minnesota. Aware: Celebrating Diversity, 1&2. 

Pathfinder Resources, Inc. (1994). Service delivery barriers over- 
come when cultural diversity is respected. Child Link, 6 (2), 4. 

Triandis, H.C., Feldman, J.M., Weldon, D.E., & Harvey, W.M. 
(1974). Designing pre-employment training for the hard to em- 
ploy: A cross-cultural psychological approach, foumal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 59, 687-693. 

Newsletters 8c Other Publications 

Forest, M. & Pearpoint, J. (1993-1994). Inclusion and diversity: 
An international perspective. Inclusion News. Center for Integrated 
Education and Community, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Gee, E., et al. (1976). Counterpoint: Perspectives on Asian Americans, 
American Studies Center. University of California. 

Hickey, C.A., 6^ Solis, D. (1990). The Recruitment and Retention of 
Minority Trainees in University Affiliated Programs-Hispanics: ed. M.S. 
Kuehn. University of Wisconsin-Madison. Madison, WI. 

Institute on Community Integration, University of Minnesota. Im- 
pact newsletter. 
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Jamestown Area Labor Management Committee, Inc. Managing 
diversity : A monthly source of information , ideas , and tips for people man- 
aging a diverse workforce. P.O. Box 8 19, Jamestown, NY, 14702-0819. 
716/665-3654. 



Keiter,J.J. (1990). The Recruitment and Retention of Minority Trainees 
in University Affiliated Programs-Asian Americans: Ed. M.L. Kuehn. 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. Madison, WI. 

Layton, J., Blaine, Jr., N., & Rokusek, C. (1990). The Recruitment 
and Retention of Minority Trainees in University Affiliated Programs - 
Native American Indians: Ed. M.L. Kuehn. University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, WI. 



McClain, J.W. (1990). The Recruitment and Retention of Minority 
Trainees in University Affiliated Pro grams- African Americans: Ed. M.L. 
Kuehn. University of Wisconsin-Madison. Madison, WI. 

McClellan, A.D. (December 5th, 1993). Thejoy of Kwanzaa- Afri- 
can American holiday promotes cultural healing and apprecia- 
tion. The Kansas City Star. Section 1-1,2. 

State of New York Office of Mental Retardation and Developmen- 
tal Disabilities, Office for Quality Workforce Planning and Devel- 
opment Bureau of Training and Development. Supervising a Cul- 
turally Diverse Staff: Supplemental Learning Guide. 
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